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THE ROSE GARDEN—ONE OF MOTHER’S GREATEST JOYS. SUNDAY, MAY 8, IS MOTHER’S DAY (SEE PAGE 9) 
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How far will your car go 
before the miles begin to tell ? 


If you buy a new car every 10,000 
miles or so, almost any car will 
give you satisfactory results. 


But if you want the same fine serv- 
ice on through the second, third 
and the many following tens of 
thousands of miles, buy a Buick! 


Accurate tests at the great Proving 
Ground of General Motors, where 
all cars are driven and examined, 
show Buick’s sturdy structure and 
powerful Valve-in-Head Engine 
still gaining in efficiency at the 
point in miles where other cars are 


distinctly on the down grade. 











The unremitting care in Buick de- 
sign, the constant tests at the Prov- 
ing Ground, the unceasing quest 
for better performance—these are 
responsible for Buick’s superior 
efficiency. 


Savings resulting from enormous 
volume production make possible 
this extensive research as well as 
thesuperior construction for which 
Buick is internationally famous. 
Buick cars are built for greater 
satisfaction to their owners. 


Buy a Buick for years of excep- 


tional service. 





ce 


Body by Fisher 





o. b. Flint, 


All prices are f. 
COUPES Mich., government tax to 
be added. Buick delivered 


°119510° 1925 


by the Buick 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


prices are lower because the 
possible handli 
charge has been establis 


factory. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


6) WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM ,/2) 
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The G.M.A.C. financing 
plan, the most desirable, is 
also available. 


The model shown is the 
Two-Passenger Coupe, 
Series 115, $1195. 





“Cleared $800 in 28 Days With a Turner Thresher.” 


Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: “I threshed 13,200 . - 



















Grain bushels and everyone asked me to come back next Tunesnien Og et 

year.”’ You can do the same, Thresh your own wheat when pene wee Sk ~~ 

the market is best. Then thresh for your neighbors. The rod cn bard. ~ | 
rurner Steel Grain Thresher {s equipped with roller bear- fy Oe = ~~ 
ings (all bearings on outsideof machine). A Fordson trac eA r <imy : § 
tor will pull and run it withease. Write for descriptive ~< Tina oa . 
catalog and name of nearest dealer. — iv 
Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CO., Dep. 26, STATESVILLE, N. C. = 








Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


FARMER 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive 
vertisements RELIABLE, 


isfactory transaction 





to us 


advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudule 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
z business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Farmer ad- 


‘ If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
within 


thirty 


days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
nt misrepre- 



































Write for our money- 
saving offer on “‘REO” 
f Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
i= © Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 
ye Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 

to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edw S are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 

Write today! Get our low 
ices and free samples. Save 


pri 
money, get better quality, 
Roofing Book No. 174 or for 
00 00! o. » or for 
SAMPLES & 


G . 
THE EDWARDS MFC. co. 
Roofing Book 524-574 Butler St., 
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| “P-a-t-i-o,” says he. 








BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 





I. His First Impressions 
Mattie Morris, Mexico. 
|B aces Marthy :— 
Here’s Mexico and I wish you 
could see it. But I ain’t much stuck on 
the town and I bet Mattie Morris who- 





ever she was it 
must of been nam- 
ed for wouldn't be 
so proud of it if 
she could see it 
now. If all Mex- 
ico is like this I 
can see right now 
I ain’t goin’ to like 


this country. 


The feller that 
got me lost in the 
cactus brought me 
over here. He stop- 
ped at a place called 
Brownsville. “Sign this,” says the train 
fellow pokin’ a paper in my hand. “T 
can’t read it,” says I, seein’ they wan't a 
word of language in it. “That’s all 
right,” says he pointin’ to the line, “sign 
right there.” “It ain’t all right no such- 
athing,” says I, my dander beginnin’ to 
get up. “I been readin’ in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer where it says. don’t sign 
nothin’ lessen you’ve read every word «it 
says and you knows what it’s all about.” 
“That ain’t got nothin’ to do with it,” 
says he, “if you aims to go across the 
border you got to sign this here docki- 
ment for the Mexican Government ad- 
mittin’ you’rea American citizen on a 
peaceful mission and you ain’t goin’ to try 
to live down there.” “Why didn’t you say 
soin the first place?” says Ia coolin’ down 
while I sharpened my pencil. Then the 
feller and me come on across. 


It don’t look like these here Mex folks 
knows how to build towns. They got ev- 
erything backwards and all mixed up. 
They ain’t hardly got no room to pass 
in the streets and the sidewalks is just 
wide enough for a young buck to walk 
alongside of his sweetheart. They 
wouldn’t be room for a fellow and his 
wife to walk side and side. The houses 
is built jam up against the walks and 
you can’t hardly tell a storehouse froma 





BILL CASPER 


place where somebody lives. “What's 
that back there?” says I, to the feller 
and pointin’ where I seen some open 


doors and plumb through a house into 
what looked like a yard with trees and 
grass and flowers. “That’s a poshio,” says 
he. “A what?” says I. “Poshio, a yard 
like you have in front of your house,” 
says he. “How do you spell it?” says I. 
“Oh,” says I. Now 
ain't they got things mixed up putting 
the front yard back’ of the house like 
that? 


Then we went to a hotel where one of 
them Texas Chambers of Commerce was 
givin’ us a banquet. I reckon the dinin’ 
room wasn’t big enough for our party, 
anyhow they made us eat on the back 
porch. It looks like they could of put 
that porch in front of the house where it 
belonged. Some folks even was eatin’ 
at little tables set out in the back yard. 
I don’t know what they use the dinin’ 
room for nohow. Come to think of it 
maybe they ain’t got none, at least I 
didn’t see none. 


These Mex is the craziest folks I ever 
see. It looks like they can’t understand 
nothin’ you tell ’em and can’t tell you 
nothin’ theyselves. “Bring me a cup 
of coffee,” says I to a feller bringin’ 
everything but that to the table. “Blubity 
blub blub,” says he. “Bring me a cup of 
coffee,” says I thinking he didn’t hear 
me. “Blubity blub blub,” says he. 
“Blubity blubber nothin’,” says [, ~ 
wants coffee.” “Wait a minit, brother.” 
says a feller next to me, “I'll get your 
coffee for you.” Then be blubbered to 
the waiter feller and the waiter feller 
blubbered back and it wan’t more than a 
minute or so till my coffee was there. 
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Better Farm Production Work in May 


Plans and Policies That Will Help Us Win That “$500 Morea Year” 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Important 
Jobs for Mid-May Attention 


USH the planting of all farm crops that have 
Pic planting season in May. And this means, 

of course, push first the making of a good seed- 
bed. So important is a thoroughly good seedbed that 
to withhold planting until it is prepared may prove 
profitable. But it is about the only 
delay now that can be called ex- 
cusable. 

2. Plant a succession of corn 
crops. Do not plant all the corn 
at one time. If drouth hits our 
one and only planting, the time 
merchant may hit our pocket- 
books. One-third of the crop 
should have been planted when 
the white oak leaves were the size of a squirrel’s ear. 
Another one-third should follow four weeks later, and 
the last third after the small grain is harvested. ‘This 
will give a succession of cornfields. And it will be in- 
teresting, if not thrilling, all through the growing sea- 
son to watch the three-cornered race between them. 

3. And plant for a bigger corn crop. We need more 
corn for human food, more corn for work stock, and 
more corn to balance rotations. We 
must have more corn from our own 





7. Chase the red spiders. It was on May 1 last year 
that we found the first red spiders. They were on sage, 
violets, and poke. This is about two months ahead of 
the time they usually attack cotton. Better keep a 
sharp lookout for them and be ready to stop them 
promptly. 

8 Sow Sudan in May for July hay. Sudan grass 
sowed the first half of May will be ready to cut for 
hay by the middle of July and will be ready for a sec- 
ond cutting in about 30 days. When we grow Sudan 
and other crops that make the use of the mowing ma- 
chine and hayrake profitable throughout the South, the 
problem of overproduction of cotton will be solved. 

9. Let’s consider the hay baler. The advantages of 
baled over loose hay are: (1) It takes up less space; 
(2) it is more easily hauled; (3) it does not become 
dusty; (4) when baled thoroughly dry, it does not be- 
come moldy or musty; (5) there is less waste in han- 
dling; (6) the amount given at a feed is more accu- 
rately estimated; and (7) in case of a surplus above 
farm uses it can be more readily marketed. Mind you, 
we do not say “Get a hay baler”; that is a matter for 
each farm to determine under its own conditions. But 
in view of the growing interest in farm hay crops, we 
do urge our hay-growing readers to consider the ad- 
vantages of baling more hay and less cotton. 


10. Clean up! Clean up! Clean up! With the com- 
ing of hot weather and fly time there comes increasing 
and imperative necessity to look after health conditions 
on the farm with redoubled vigilance. Home sanita- 
tion includes the barn lot, henhouse and poultry yard, 
the pigpen and pasture, and the surroundings of all our 
farm animals. As evil companions corrupt good man- 
ners, so diseased animals and bad sanitary conditions 
corrupt human health. Moral: Clean up and keep 
cleaned up in every department and subdivision of the 
home and farm, and above all, let us be sure of the 
purity and safety of the family’s drinking water. 


I]. “How Thick Must I Space Cotton?” 


HICK spacing of cotton has won its case on the 

witness stand of results. Just what “thick spac- 

ing” is on different farms with soils of various 
characters and conditions is a matter, however, that 
must be determined on each farm. “How thick must I 
space cotton?” is a companion question to “What size 
hats should the members of my family wear?” The 
answer comes when we have tried and tried for a fit 
until we get our own number. 

Averages of many records indicate that two to three 
stalks to the hill with hills 8 to 12 inches apart give 
highest yields, with better yields from. still thicker 
spacing if the land is below the aver- 
age in fertility and thinner spacing if 








farms, if we are to reap the full ben- 
efits from the products of the cow, 
sow, and hen in our quest for the 


HERE’S HOW— 


To Tell Which Hens Are Laying 


the land is above the average. Thick 
spacing will often save half the labor 
and cost of cultivation through the 





prosperity. which cotton refuses to be- 
stow. Corn is the leaven that will 
make our new farm industries “rise.” 

4. Prepare to grow a higher grade 
of sweet potatoes. Since standard 
grades of sweet potatoes have come 
on the city markets to stay, much 
better prices are paid. To grow sweet 
potatoes that will give a high per 
cent of No. 1 grade requires both 
heavier fertilization and thicker spac- 
ing. A fertilizer that analyzes 10-3-6 
will answer for the average sweet 
potato land. Apply 800 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre. Set the plants 8 to 15 inches 
in the row, with rows 2% to 3 feet 
apart, giving the wider spacing 
to the least fertile land. Early and 
the cleanest cultivation possible is im- 
perative and profitable. Late culti- 
vation may do more harm than good. 






ZEPH NEFFS 
ACTIN’ KINDA 


5. Cultivate the growing trees. Cul- 
tivate pecan, peach, pear, apple, and 


CULL 


PULLETS NOW 
Gnd 


EAT OR SELL THE 
NON -LAYERS 
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GEE. BIRDIE,— 
G74 “OU GOT NICE- 

2 BRIGHT EWES 
AINCHOO ? 














POOR 2EPH, HE'S 






BREEN CULLIN out HIS | evuck- 
DAINT ‘ 

ae BOR ine HUT CHICKEN chuck 

FER SO LONG —HE'S V 






BEGINNIN; 
“To ACT 
LIKE ONE) 










> SHORT, WELL CURVED BACK, 
§: FULL, BRIGHT EVE. 









first six or eight weeks following thé 
planting of the seed. This saving ‘is 


horse-power and labor-saving imple- 
ments that will work two to five acres 
in the same time that we have been 
working one acre by man-power, using 
a chopping and weeding hoe. 


Pe Aaa: Phebe adele 
0, DEEP RED COMB. due to the practicability of using 


WO-u-C KWUCK- 
WU-U-U-U-Ck 
wock-wuck! 


yor. II. 


POULTRY FoR 
“AREN'T YOU 
GETTIN ABIT | 
TOO FAMILIAR ? 


What to Plant Now 


ERE is a list of farm crops to 
be planted now in our Caro- 
linas-Virginia territory :— 


*Artichoke tMangels Sorghum 
Bermuda grass Melons Soybean 
Buckwheat Millets Sudan grass 
Cantaloupe Milo tSweet 
Chufa Pearl millet clover 
Citron Peanuts Teosinte 
Corn Popcorn Tobacco 
Cowpea Pumpkin Velvet bean 
Cotton Sweet Watermelon 
Feterita potato Winter 
Kafir corn +Rape squash 











other fruit trees as often and as 
well as is best for cotton or tobacco. 
It is cultivation and nitrogen that 






WIDE BACK AND WELL-SPREAD 
TAIL; VENT LARGE AND MOIST.. 


SHORT CLAWS. 



















GOOD APPETITE. 


tIt is now rather late to plant the crops 
marked “ft” in the above list except in 
Virginia and the northern half of the Car- 


make a large tree quick. S FULL ABDOMEN WITH SKIN eo STRONG AND olinas. 
, ; SOFT AND PLIABLE Wawa ww, 

6. Get the weeds when the job is @B. ROOM FOR AT LEAST TWO FIN- VIGOROUS In the garden now here are 40 veg- 
easy. Don’t be deceived into think- GERS BETWEEN PUBIC BONES. real APPEARANCE. etables that will reduce living costs 
ing that time and labor will be saved = pile neat Praia im SA10 and promote living happiness :— 
by letting grass and weeds become ZZ — oo- Ow! yechapansee-gueeaN PE Ses iii aga 
big enough to kill.” They are big 0° G2: FINGERS, ED? no! (T EVEN +Asparagus Cress Parsley 
enough to kill at one day old and $74 PINCHES ONE Bhp. eeaainar meting 

H ; iv i ny utterbeans \geplant epper 
more easily and inexpensively killed PURTY BAD rab te hae i +Radich 


young than at any subsequent time. 
Frequent and thorough cultivation 
carries a deep meaning. It not only 
keeps the land in good condition but 
permits the use of implements that 
save from 100 to 400 per cent in the 
cost of cultivation. Here is a good 
rule: Never allow cultivated crops to 
be without an earth mulch except 
while the ground is too wet to stir. 
That attends to the weeds all right— 
and then some 












HENX~ LEGGO, 











FINO NOTHIN BETTER T'DO || 29Mamrcuc. 








Beet tEnglish pea tRhubarb 


Cabbage tGarlic Salsify 
Cantaloupe tHorseradish Shallot 
Carrot Kale tSpinach 
Celery Kohl-rabi Squash 
Chard tLeek Tomato 
Citron TLettuce tTurnip 
Collard tMustard Watermelon 
Okra 


tIt is a little late in the southern half 
of our Virginia-Carolina territory for 
planting those marked “ft” but not too 
late if one needs any of these for home use 
and they are not already planted. 














EDITORIA 


The Progressive Farmer 








HE prudent man foreseeth evil and hideth him- 
self, but the simple pass on and are punished.” 
So said the Wise Man thousands of years ago; 
and every cotton grower in, North Carolina and South 
Carolina may well ponder this proverb this year. 

Why isn’t cotton bringing 20 cents a pound this year, 
as it ought to do? Other commodities are 50 per cent 
above the pre-war level, and a 50 per cent increase in 
cotton prices would have carried it to about 20 cents. 

Why isn’t cotton there? Because of the 11,150,000 
increase in cotton acreage from 1918 to 1926 —and 
10,418,000 of the total increase occurred west of the 
Mississippi River. If there had been no increase in 
cotton acreage except the little 732,000 acres east of the 
Mississippi, cotton would be 20 cents today and Caro- 
lina cotton growers might count on farming in 1927 
about as they have been doing all their lives. 

But the vast increase in acreage has occurred; radi- 
cally changed conditions have arisen, and cotton farm- 
ers of North Carolina and South Carolina must read- 
just their farming to fit the new situation—or go under. 
(Great credit, by the way, is due Clemson College, 
which so emphatically sounded this warning in the 
D. W. Watkins bulletin a year ago.) 

Let us review the facts. 


More than half the cotton crop of 1926 was grown 
west of the Mississippi River and a still greater pro- 
portion of the 1927 crop will probably be grown there. 

In fact, the prospects are that the bulk of the South's 
cotton crop regularly hereafter will be grown west of 
the Mississippi instead of east of the Mississippi as had 
been the case from the time of the first settlers until a 
few years ago when for the first time Southwest out- 
stripped Southeast. The supremacy of the Southwest 
over the Southeast in volume of ‘cotton grown seems 
assured for some time to come for these reasons :— 

1. Cost of Cultivating—Great areas of level land 
formerly devoted to range or pasture have recently 
been added to the cotton-growing area of the South- 
west. This land is of virgin fertility; while the light- 
ness of the rainfall means that boll weevils seldom do 
much harm, and that weeds and grass which we must 
fight at so much expense there give little trouble. With 
large fields easily cultivated and hand-chopping elimi- 
nated, one man can handle many times as large an 
acreage as has been the rule in the Southeast. Culti- 
vation costs, as compared with our usual costs, have 
been cut in half. 

2. Fertilizer Costs Cut 97 Per Cent.—Fertilizers 
used in the Carolinas and Georgia in 1926 totaled 
2,829,281 tons against 294,665 tons in Arkansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. These three eastern cotton states with 
only 8,620,000 acres in cotton use more than seven times 
as much fertilizer as the three western states growing 
28,070,000 acres in cotton! Assuming that fertilizer 
averaged $30 a ton, the three eastern states spent $84,- 
878,430 on their 8,000,000 acres, while Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana spent only $8,839,950 on their 28,000,000 
acres! In other words, where we spend $100 for fer- 
tilizer for a given acreage, the Southwest spends $3. 

3. Western Cotton Spins Well. — Investigations 
into the spinning qualities of cotton grown in different 
parts of the South were. made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and a survey of origins of 
cotton spun in South Carolina mills was made under 
Director W. W. Long of the South Carolina Extension 
Service. In the investigations of Director Long, South 
Carolina cotton manufacturers declared that they were 
forced to buy cotton from other sections to get the 
length and character of staple necessary for making the 
fabrics they manufacture. In other words, much of the 
cotton produced in South Carolina—and in North Car- 
olina and Georgia, too—is of such staple length that it 
did not answer the purposes of many South Carolina 
mills. They could not get what they wanted at home 
and bought in other sections where they could get it. 


These three items give the Southwest such an advan- 
tage over us in the cost of producing cotton as to make 
a drastic change in our policy and practices imperative. 
Many of our farmers may not yet realize this situation 
but it is being readily seen and acknowledged by shrewd 
observers all over the United States, and it is high 
time for us to wake up to the real facts. The only 
question left to consider is, “What are we going to 
do about it?” 


For, after all, the matter is really up tous. It is our 
conviction that farming in the Southeast can be made 





Can We Compete With Texas Growing Cotton? 








E HAVE just seen on level, mellow, easily- 

cultivated Carolina soil, one man slowly 

following one mule trying to make a living 
planting and cultivating a one-mule size cotton- 
farm. 

Under old conditions a man might have barely 
made a living by such methods, but it cannot be done 
any longer. That manis now competing with Texans 
who take tractors and plant cotton several times 
as fast as this Carolina farmer can do and cultivate 
it with two-row cultivators, handling more acre- 
age than any ten of these one-horse farmers can do. 

Improved methods of Texas and Louisiana rice 
growers killed the rice industry of the Carolinas. 
The same thing would kill our cotton industry tf 
we did not improve our practices—but that we can 
and must do. 








just as profitable—in fact, more profitable—in the 
future than in the past—provided and provided only 
that we reconstruct and readjust our system of farming. 

1. We must make cotton one member of a general 
family of crops and products rather than our sole de- 
pendence for farm profits. We must “take the Keeley 
cure for the cotton habit,” as someone has suggested. 

“One-crop” farming will hereafter doom our Caro- 
lina cotton farmer to inevitable bankruptcy. Only 
farming as part of a general rotation and diversifica- 
tion will pay in North and South Carolina hereafter. 
Texas and Oklahoma and the boll weevil have jointly 
written the epitaph of the old system of growing cot- 
ton to pay for food, feed, and fertility that may he 
largely home-grown. We must combine animal pro- 
duction with plant production and should have at least 
two money crops on every farm in addition to having 
at least one important source of cash income from “the 
hog, cow, or hen.” 


2. We must grow a better quality of cotton. While, 


as has been intimated, the Southwest has heretofore 
grown fine grades of cotton, the threshing of “bollies” 
and the new “sledding” methods of harvesting there 
give very inferior grades. The result is that the pre- 
mium for relatively higher grades of cotton is likely 
to increase rather than decrease. Already Director 
R. Y. Winters of the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion reports the results of ten-year tests with cotton of 
various staples as follows :— 


Average yield Valuelint Price basis 


Length of staple lint per acre per acre per pound 
% to 15-16 inch ........ 614 $73.68 $0.12 
Lele S046 AORN vccccacces 572 79.22 13% 
TUR SAGE. cos ccsceven es ne 480 82.00 oS 
Psa Loccsee aban’ 441 70.56 16 
Re I hp cick a ains sc. 420 75.60 18 


From this table, it will be seen that a 1%-inch staple 
cotton averaged during the ten years $8.32 more per 
acre than ordinary cottons—and $8.32 per acre often 
means the difference between profit and loss. It should 
be remembered, however, that these figures include the 
“war years” when there was an abnormally large pre- 
mium on the longer staples. Ordinarily, from 15-16 
to 1 1-16 inch seems to be what we should aim at. In 
producing cotton under 7% inch, we have the second larg- 
est cotton producing country in the world (India) as a 
competitor, and in producing long staple cotton we have 
the third largest producing country (Egypt) as a com- 
petitor. Except possibly on the rich bottom lands of 
the Mississippi Valley, results will probably show that 
a lint 15-16 to 1 1-16 inch has usually proved most 
profitable. 


> 


3. We must grow more fertility and get bigger 
yields. When Mr. D. W. Watkins went to Texas 
to make his remarkable study of cotton growing there 
as compared with cotton growing here, he emphasized 
this big fact :— 


The Southwest is using up its fertility. In the 
dryer regions, they can grow cotton but they can- 
not grow crops on which to produce cotton. On 
the contrary, our climate enables us to grow soil- 
improving crops and therefore grow bigger yields 
per acre and thus partly offset the Southwest's ad- 
vantage in lower cultivation costs. 

In line with this statement is the declaration of Mr. 
B. L. Moss, one of the South’s best known cotton 
growers, who has plantations both in Mississippi and 
Texas. Says he:— 

“The West Texas farmer will probably average 
arqund one.fourth bale. per acre. working 80 to. 100, 





acres per man, and this is the form of competition 
the Eastern grower must meet. He can success- 
fully meet it only by averaging right at a bale per 
acre and he can stand an expense of $12 to $15 per 
acre for fertilizers in order to do this. Jf he can 
make a bale per acre, he need not worry about 
West Texas competition; but if he is to make no 
more than our Southwide average of one-third of 
a bale per acre, his failure to make profits and his 
failure as a farmer are foreordained.” 


Ill 


Perhaps the most neglected side of the situation, 
however, remains yet to be mentioned. We cannot get 
our cultivation costs down as low as they are in Texas, 
but we can get them very much lower than they are, 
and we cannot survive as a cotton-growing section un- 
less we do this. 


It is our misfortune here in the Southeast that the 
introduction of cotton growing largely synchronized 
with the introduction of slavery. Cotton and the Negro 
slave came together, and cotton became a “cheap labor” 
crop. Because human labor was cheap and plentiful, 
no effort was made to utilize properly the opportunities 
offered by horse-power and machinery. Cotton con- 
tinued a hand-labor crop—the seed dropped by hand, 
the fertilizer distributed by hand, the chopping (the 
main expense of cultivation) laboriously done by hand 
over and over again, and the picking, of course, by 
hand. 


Now there are two or three great big facts which 
progressive growers have found out about reducing 
cultivation costs and which other growers should adopt 
thrs year and in succeeding years if they expect to sur- 
vive the new Texas-Oklahoma competition. 


1. The Stand.—It has been amply demonstrated 
that thick spacing really produces better yields than the 
thin spacing so laboriously and expensively achieved 
under old conditions. In many tests, cotton plantet 
only moderately thick has produced better yields zwhen 
not thinned at all than cotton which hoe hands had been 
hired to thin at much expense. Ordinarily, some thin- 
ning is advisable—two to three stalks together about 
eight to twelve inches apart seems the ideal stand—but 
the new “thick spacing” whose value has been amply 
proved greatly reduces hand-labor expense and thereby 
enables the Carolina grower more nearly to catch up 
with his Texas competitor in number of acres per man. 


2. Cultivation.—Not only can hoeing or chopping 
costs be cut in half on the average farm, but cultivation 
costs can be halved also. Both our chopping and our 
cultivation have been too expensively done in the past 
and Texas and Oklahoma put it up to us to mend our 
ways. One-horse plows and cultivators must give way 
to modern two-horse cultivators. Just in order that we 
may be very specitic and definite here, let us report 
some experiments just made public by the Alabama 
Experiment Station :— 

Auburn.—In the test here the farmer by using a two-horse 
cultivator saved 55 hours on 6.6 acres as compared with the 
old single-plow method. “Thus he saved enough time for 
him to do his own chopping, saving the expense of hiring 
it done. He did all of the cultivating with a cultivator, in- 
cluding barring off and siding.” 

Andalusia.—Labor required in cultivating cotton with a 


two-horse cultivator was only half as much as was required 
when single-plow was used. 


Ramer.—In the test the two-horse cultivator saved 55 


hours on 5 acres; in another test, 52 hours. An average of 
more than 10 hours per acre in man-labor was saved by the 
two-horse cultivator, 


Lineville—With a two-horse cultivator it required only 
6.4 hours to cultivate an acre during the season, as compared 
with 14 hours with a single plow. 

The Lineville farmer quoted above also added this 
testimony :—- 


“Another very important factor in favor of the 
cultivator is the fact that a farmer can cultivate 
his crop so much faster. By this, I mean that it 1s 
possible for a farmer to save his crop in an emerg- 
ency. I believe that I saved at least one field by 
having the cultivator.” 

The cotton farmers of North and South Carolina are 
up against a genuinely scrious situation. Texas and 
Oklahoma long ago put our Carolina rice-growers out 
of business because the physical characteristics of ow 
land made it impossible for us to change our methods. 
In the case of cotton, Texas and the adjoining states 
might again largely put us out of business if we could 
not change our methods. But fortunately tn this case, 
we can change methods—and we must. And the time 
to siart is right now—right now as the very first spac- 
ing, chopping, and cultivatian of the 1927 cotton crop 
begins. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review. 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


tain that nothing else is happening of as much 
significance for the future of the human race as 
the struggle to free China from foreign domination. 
Sooner or later that struggle will succeed. * The rail- 
road, the steamship, the telegraph, 
and radio have made all races 
neighbors, and the ideas of nation- 
al sovereignty and independence 
which Europeans and Americans 
maintain for themselves have leav- 
ened the whole lump of world- 
thought and world-feeling. The 
Chinese Nationalist movement is 
based upon the American idea of 
self - determination and ‘“govern- 
ment by the consent of the gov- 
erned” independent of foreign. interference. 


I: THE whole wide world today, it is almost cer- 





CLARENCE POE 


Farm Prices Versus Commodity Prices 
N OUR February review of “The World’s News” 
we gave some statistics which we thought at the 
time were accurate, announcing this contrast be- 
tween present and pre-war prices :— 


DE EE a ciiencaveceeineesses 93 per cent of pre-war 
All ComMOGItIES ......0cecccecsce 150 per cent of pre-war 
Wages N. Y. factory workers. .232 per cent of pre-war 
Seventy industrial stocks.......256 per cent of pre-war 


We now find that while the other figures were cor- 
rect and the “93 per cent of pre-war” about correct in 
the case of the South’s great money crop, cotton, it is 
not applicable to crop prices as a whole. As for cotton, 
the United States Department of Agriculture reports 
that in December, 1926, cotton sold for only 81 per cent 
of pre-war prices, while corn was just exactly at its 
pre-war levels. The December average price of cotton 
and corn combined therefore was only 90.5 per cent 
of pre-war. 

Other farm products made a better showing in De- 
cember, however, while the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s latest published report—for February, 
1927—-makes a better showing for both cotton and 
corn. Since wholesale prices of non-agricultural com- 
modities in February averaged 155 per cent of pre-war 
prices (“pre-war” in each case meaning average prices 
from August, 1909, to July, 1914, inclusive) the pur- 
chasing power of farm products is reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture at 82 per 
cent of their pre-war values, 

Summarizing the Department’s February figures, we 
find the following facts regarding the various farm 
products, the first column showing the per cent of pre- 
war prices in dollars and cents, the second column the 
general purchasing power of farm products (in terms 
of other commodities), and the third column the pur- 
chasing power of farm products in terms of cloths (a 
great part of the farmer’s necessary purchases being 
of clothing) :— 


Per cent 
Per cent of pre-war Per cent 





Product of pre-war purchasing pre-war 
prices power in cloths 
COLOR coc sccsesees 93 62 54 
eons 5456 se a 104 Co] 60 
WOE kesesscs 139 93 #1 
2 ree a5 115 77 67 
POERIOOS 6c ncccvacee 192 129 112 
Beef cattle ....... 127 85 74 
ME eAciss weucea as 155 104 90 
ME i ctessensedses 135 90 78 
BMEIRS .ccccccccess 171 115 100 
MOY  gcscac<daonee 175 117 102 


Coolidge or Lowden for President? 


N THE United States now and for twelve months 

to come, the public question of greatest interest to 

most people will be, “Who will become our next 
President ?” 

The general conviction seems to be that unless con- 
ditions become less favorable for him than they are 
now, President Coolidge will be a candidate for renomi- 
nation by his party. It is true that if we should regard 
“the substance and not the form,” as President Roose- 
velt after his own re-election said should be the rule, a 
re-election in 1928 would give Mr. Coolidge “a third 
term.” Certainly it would give him more than two 
terms and a longer term of office than any other Presi- 
dent has ever held. But he seems inclined to covet that 
distinction. His otherwise-unaccountable decision to 
go West for his vacation is attributed to his desire to 
meet and placate party leaders there who are rebellious 
over his failure to carry out his official platform pledge 
“for the development and enactment of measures which 
will place the agricultural interests of America on an 
economic equality with other industry.” This rebel- 
liousness has indeed become so acute that President 
Coolidge and his advisers are said to be now preparing 
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a “farm relief bill” of their own which they hope to 
persuade agricultural leaders to accept as a substitute 
for the McNary-Haugen bill. The new bill aims at 
making credit easier for farmers but will leave more 
vital problems unsolved. The ruthless turning over of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board to Secretary Mellon 
seems to be part of the general scheme. 


Meanwhile, the one other Republican who has an- 
nounced his willingness to run for the Presidential 
nomination if a sufficient number of people show an 
interest in his candidacy is Ex-Governor Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois. Mr. Lowden has large farming 
and livestock interests in Illinois and a large cotton 
plantation in Arkansas. He has for years given espe- 
cial attention to farm problems and is the favorite 
candidate of Corn Belt Republicans. He served with 
great credit as Governor of Illinois, was almost nomi- 
nated for President in 1920 before Harding was de- 
cided on as a compromise, and in 1924 declined the 
nomination for Vice-President then tendered by the 
Republican Convention at Chicago. Governor Lowden 
is not only a man of high character and distinguished 
ability but of more magnetic and winning personality 
than any presidential nominee since Roosevelt. 


McAdoo or Smith for President ? 


N. the Democratic Party, present prospects indicate 

another titanic battle between Alfred E. Smith of 

New York and Wm. G. McAdoo of California with 
no disposition to throw the game away by turning to 
some colorless compromise candidate that neither the 
Smith followers or McAdoo followers have any en- 
thusiasm for. 


Reports are that Mr. McAdoo does not personally 
wish to become a candidate again but that he is utterly 
and whole-heartedly opposed to the nomination of a wet 
candidate for President and that if he must himself 
get into the fray to prevent that result, he will again 
show the wonderful fighting spirit which has always 
characterized him; and a host of his followers will again 
enlist under his banner. His magnificent services dur- 
ing the Wilson administration prove him to be unques- 
tionably of Presidential caliber, and but for the acci- 
dent that he had had Edward L. Doheny among his 
professional clients (although in a strictly legitimate 
way) he would almost certainly have been the nominee 
of his party in 1924. 

Concerning Governor Al Smith of New York, it must 
be admitted that the longer he lives, works, and talks, 
the stronger grows the conviction that he is not only a 
man of sterling honesty and courage and most at- 
tractive personality, and a man who has fought his way 
to the top from the depths of poverty, but also a man 
of genuinely Presidential size. Nor has anything in his 
whole life contributed more to that conclusion than the 
very frank, manly, straightforward and convincing 
answer which Governor Smith gave when finally chal- 
lenged to say whether as a Catholic he believes in the 
separation of church and state. 


Must Answer One More Question 


OVERNOR Smith’s emphatic declaration, “I rec- 
ognize no power in the institutions of my church 
to interfere with the operations of the Consti- 

tution of the United States or the enforcement of the 
law of the land,” leaves little more to be said; but ir 
view of the great interest in the subject his entire 
“creed as an American Catholic” probably deserves re- 
publication :— 

“I believe in the worship of God according to the 

faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. 


& in a: ae eet 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 


LIFE: “IN GREEN OLD GARDENS” } 


HOUSANDS of readers who enjoy Mrs. } 
Patterson’s and Mr. Niven’s gardening ar- 
ticles (in last week’s paper, for example) will 
treasure this simple verse by Violet Fane:— 





In green old gardens, hidden away 
From sight of revel and sound of strife— 
Here have I leisure to breathe and move, 
And to do my work in a nobler way; ] 
To sing my songs and to say my say; 
To dream my dreams and to love my love; 
To hold my faith and to live my life, 
Making the most of a shadowy day. 
—Violet Fane. 





| 


] recognize no power in the institutions of my 
church to interfere with the operations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States or the enforcement 
of the law of the land. 

“IT believe in absolute freedom of conscience for 
all men and in equality of all churches, all sects, 
and all beliefs before the law as a matter of right 
and not as a matter of favor. 

“I believe in the absolute separation of church 
and state and in the strict enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution that Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibitii% the free exercise thereof. 

“T believe that no tribunal of any church has any 
power to make any decree of any force in the law 
of the land other than to establish the status of its 
own communicants within its own church. 

“IT believe in the support of the public school as 
one of the cornerstones of American liberty. I be- 
lieve in the right of every parent to choose whether 
his child shall be educated in the public school or 
in a religious school supported by those of his own 
faith. 

“T believe in the principle of non-interference by 
this country in the internal affairs of other nations 
and that we should stand steadfastly against any 
such interference by whomsoever it may be urged. 

“And I believe in the common brotherhood of 
man under the common fatherhood of God.” 


This statement has been received with great grati- 
fication all over America, not merely as an expression 
of Governor Smith’s personal attitude but as a prob- 
able indication of future Catholic policy in this 
country. Certainly after this clear and emphatic state- 
ment by the most prominent Catholic layman in Amer- 
ica any future deviation from this course would be 
viewed with suspicion. 

This statement is also welcome because it clears the 
air and will lead to greater freedom in discussing other 
issues. What the American public now wants is an 
equally frank statement by Governor Smith as to 
whether he is genuinely willing to let his party write 
its own platform on prohibition, or proposes instead to 
make himself the foremost American advocate and 
apostle of a covert and insidious undermining and nulli- 
fication of the Eighteenth Amendment—knowing all 
that such an avowed attitude on the part of an elected 
President of the United States would mean in the fur- 
ther encouragement of bootlegging, blockading, and 
immorality in every community from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Oceans. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


E DOUBT whether anybody has an adequate 
conception of how beautiful a tree can -be until 
he has seen the ancient and majestic liveoak 


which is the crowning glory of the famous Middleton 
Gardens, near Charleston, S. C. 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


HE publication of the “Open Letter to Governor 
"T Altres E. Smith” in the April Atlantic Monthly 

together with the publication of Governor 
Smith’s reply in the May Atlantic Monthly will no 
doubt attract many a new reader to this fine old publi- 
cation. Probably no other magazine is regarded as 
“indispensable” by so many intelligent Americans. 
Perhaps reading a copy at your nearest library or buy- 
ing a copy at your newsstand might convince you that 
you should read it regularly. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


ey: is another love besides the love of work— 


























one which inspires work. This love every man in 

the room has felt for some woman—the great in- 
centive to his success. He may think he has got beyond 
the sentimental stage of life; but the fact remains that 
love for woman, wife, mother, or sweetheart, is the 
basis of endeavor. The first sound we hear in the 
world is a voice singing “Rock-a-bye, Baby, on the 
Tree Top,” and the singer of that song carries us as 
helpless children over the first years of our lives. until 
we are grown and strong; then we hear the call again 
and this time it is a girl’s voice; and the singer of that 
song encourages us and cares for us and helps us over 
the hard road; and in time we hear the song again in 
our homes, “Rock-a-bye, Baby, on the Tree Top.” But 
it is for our children the voice is singing now. And so 
over and over again the divine story goes on! All that 
we are— all that we would be—we owe to women. We 





must, we should, we do, pay tribute to them.—From an 
address by David Belasco, celebrating his fortieth anni- 
versary as a play-producer. 
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Our Feed Production Program for 1927 


How to Plan Now for Cheaper Feeding of Horses, Mules, and Cows for All Time to Come 


settled this month and next. The extent of the 

acreage devoted to corn and sorghums, for silage 
and other purposes; the acreage devoted to legumes, 
for hay and seed; and the acreage in all other feed 
crops will be determined. It is 
almost certainly true that South- 
ern farmers are more thoroughly 
impressed at this time with the 
necessity for more or additional 
sources of income and for more 
feed crops to avoid large expendi- 
tures than ever before. 


"Tet feed production program for 1927 will be 


The intention to produce suffi- 
cient feed is very general, but of- 
ten our good intentions are frus- 
trated by unfavorable weather conditions and miscalcu- 
lations as to the productive capacity of our lands and 
the amount of feed required to properly feed our live- 
stock. Mistakes are also often made as to the kinds of 
feed required for the different kinds of animals. 


I. Kinds of Feeds the Animals Require 


N IDLE mule may do well on legume hay alone, 
but if it works it will need grain, because its 
stomach is not adapted to the handling of enough 

hay to furnish the nutrients required when doing hard 
work. An idle mule may get along on low-grade rough- 
ages, like corn stover or coarse, dry grass hays and a 
little grain, but a hard-working mule should not be fed 
large quantities of low-grade roughages. It should re- 
ceive only a limited quantity of good roughage, like 
legume hay, and have the rest of its required ration 
made up of concentrates, for the digestion of which its 
stomach and intestinal tract are well adapted. 


The fattening beef animal can handle more and lower 
grade roughage, but to make its best gains, it should 
have silage or legume hays or both for roughage. The 
dry dairy cow already in good flesh or the beef cow 
that is merely to be “roughed” through the winter may 
get along on low-grade roughages, but the cow that 
gives much milk must have the best of roughage and 
in addition grain, to produce most profitably. 


Cattle may get fat on grass alone, if it is of good 
quality and there is enough of it, but the hog is built 
for handling entirely different feeds. Some green feed 
is good for the hogs, as for all other animals, but the 
hog cannot digest enough bulky green stuff to make 
it fat. It must have most of its feed in concentrate 
form, such as grains, oil meals, tankage, etc. These are 
facts which everyone knows but which all do not ob- 
serve. The necessity for growing better feed is not 
filly recognized, or if recognized is not acted upon. 

Therefore, granting that the foregoing statements 
are facts, it is justifiable that we again consider the 
amounts of feed required for different animals and the 
acreage which will insure their production. The acre- 
age required in a good season, or even an average year, 
is not enough to insure the production of sufficient 
feed. We must provide the acreage necessary to pro- 
duce the required amounts of feeds in an unfavorable 
season to avoid our chronic feed shortage. Surpluses 
of feeds will occur under such a system, in favorable 
years, just as they always have and al- 
ways will occur with all farm products, 
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year. If the work stock are idie a large part of the 
time, they may be maintained more cheaply on pasture 
or larger amounts of roughage and less grain, but a 
hard-working horse or mule will be more efficient if 
kept without green feed and fed only a limited quan- 
tity of roughage of high quality. 

Assuming that a horse or mule is to work every day 
except Sundays and when bad weather prevents it 
should have provided for it about 70 bushels of corn, 
or 140 bushels of oats, or 75 bushels of sorghum grains. 


The same mule or horse should have from 1% to 2 
tons of legume hay or good grass hay. If grass hay 
or any other roughage with a similar low-protein con- 
tent is used, then there should be provided about 300 
pounds of cottonseed meal for the year’s feeding. 


To produce 70 bushels of corn or 140 bushels of oats, 
will require about four acres of corn and six acres of 
oats, if only average yields are made, and here is where 
we make our greatest miscalculations. We under- 
estimate the feed required and overestimate the pro- 
duction of our lands. It does not aid matters to say 
that land which will not make 30 or 35 bushels of corn 
per acre should not be planted to corn. We depend on 
corn for our grain feed and we grow corn on land 
which only produces 17 to 20 bushels per acre an 
average year. We have simply been fooling ourselves 
on this feed production problem. Half the farms 
which claim a surplus of feed produced in 1926 will 
have to buy feed before the crops of 1927 are’ made 
or the work stock will suffer from a lack of sufficient 
feed of good quality. 


Ill. Feeds for Dairy Cows 


INCE the feeding of our work stock is a necessity 

which we cannot escape, we feed this class of live- 

stock better than all others. The feeding of our 
dairy cows is probably most neglected. The cow is such 
a generous servant of man that she will give a little 
milk on scant feed. She will even use her own body 
substance to give some milk for the support of her im- 
provident master. But if the dairy cow is to prove the 
most profitable, or to produce milk most economically, 
she must not only have an abundance of feed, but it 
must be of the right kind and of the best quality. 


It is often stated that the cow is valuable beyond 
other livestock, because she can handle profitably more 
roughage, such as grass and other unmarketable for- 
age. It is true that the cow can handle, because of the 
nature of her digestive apparatus, more grass, silage, 
or other roughage than can the horse or pig, but from 
this it must not be concluded that high-grade roughage 
is not better and more economical for the dairy cow. 
She needs succulent or juicy feed. In the South this is 
best supplied by green grass and silage—grass in sea- 
son and silage when there is not sufficient good, green 
feed. /t is also true that the cow can handle more 
coarse, low-grade dry roughage than can the horse or 
hog, but let no one fool himself into the mistake that 
low-grade dry roughages are best or even economical 
for the dairy cow. If she must get dry roughage, and 


some is always desirable, the most economical dry 
roughage will always be found to be the best obtain- 
able, which, of course, is good legume hay. 


IV. Quantity of Feeds Required 


OW much pasturage, silage, and legume hay does 

a cow require? All she can consume will be 

most profitable or economical. Unless the pas- 
tures are good enough so that the cow can gather all 
the feed she needs in two or three hours in the morn- 
ing and a similar period in the evening, it will pay to 
supplement the pastures with either silage or legume 
hay or both. 

If the cow is required to spend all her time when 
in the pasture gathering feed, the pasture is not good 
enough to enable her to do her best without silage and 
legume hays. The land set aside for pasture should be 
good enough to furnish the amount and quality of green 
feed the cow requires in from four to six hours’ graz- 
ing, because the dairy cow does her best work for her 
owner when she is lying in the shade chewing her cud. 


In estimating silage requirements, we habitually un- 
derestimate the amount that could be economically con- 
sumed and then overestimate the capacity of our lands 
to produce silage crops. If the pastures are not good 
enough or whenever they are not good enough to sup- 
ply all the green feed of good quality the cow requircs, 
it will pay to feed silage, always keeping in mind that 
the good dairy cow is more likely to be underfed than 
to be overfed. The average dairy cow should have 
provided for her use four tons of good silage. 


To produce this, from three-fourths to one acre of 
corn should be planted on average lands. If sorghum 
is used, the acreage required will be less, but on the 
average, from one-half to three-quarters of an acre 
should be grown. Good land in a good season will 
produce from 10 to 12 tons of corn silage per acre or 
12 to 15 tons of sorghum silage, but on the average 
land not over six or seven tons of corn silage can be 
counted on per acre an average year, with, say, 25 to 
40 per cent more sorghum silage. And if the season 
is unfavorable and the yield insufficient, both the cow 
and her owner suffer. There is no gain possible from 
underestimating the acreage required. Again, our silos 
are generally too small. If 80 tons of silage are actu- 
ally stored in the usual 100-ton silo it will not be under 
the average. There is nothing gained by underesti- 
mating the size of the silo required and little or no loss 
if all the silage is not consumed. Jt will keep until 
used. Too much silage never broke any dairyman, but 
too little is doing so every year. 


V. How Much Legume Hay? 


HE amount of legume hay required is all the cow 
will eat, after getting all the grass or silage she 
will eat. More legume hay than the cows wiil 
consume, if it is grown on the farm, never reduced tlic 
profits of any dairyman. Less than this amount is re 
ducing the profits of our dairymen all over the South. 
In fact, a survey made some years ago in a dairy state 
showed that the dairymen who sold hay made the 
most money, not from the profits from selling hay, 
but because their cows were better and more eco- 
nomically fed. 





but surpluses of feed crops, taking the = 
South as a whole, will not soon occur 
and if they do, it is then time enough 
to reduce the acreage. 


Il. Feeds for Horses and Mules 


Agents—y. rae” raft 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 





HE most important livestock feed 
problem in the South is the pro- 
duction of feeds for horses and 
mules. The most important feeding 
problem in the South is the efficient 
and economical feeding of our farm 
work stock. We have more of these 
animals, they consume more feed, and 
on their economical feeding depends the 


my rural abode!’ ?” 





“Good woman,” I say, “it’s a puzzle to 
me how patient and kindly you know how 
to be! That agent has stolen two hours 
of your time, and sometimes, 
isn’t patience a crime? Why not frame a 
‘No, sir!’ as loud as a drum and shoo 
them away as soon as they come? Why 
not be decisive, and say, ‘Lookee here! 
The. kickshaws you're selling are shoddy 
and dear, so please move out yonder and 
follow the road, and show up no more at 


“Not I!” says that woman, “I’ll not be 


a? A dairy cow should have from ozxe 
to four tons of legume hay provided, 
according to the quality of the pasture 
and silage furnished. If she gets all 
the succulent feed she needs she will 
get along on one or two tons; if she 
gets no silage and has poor pasture, 
she should be supplied with three to 
four tons. 


my dear, 


The acreage required to supply this 
hay will, of course, depend on the land 
and the season, but 9 out of 10 dairy- 
men, even if they correctly estimate 
the hay required, overestimate the ca- 



















economical production of all our crops. 

It is impossible to here discuss all 
the feeds that may be fed to work 
stock, but typical feeds may be taken 
and the amounts required discussed and 
the acreage necessary to produce them 
estimated. 

If corn is to be the grain feed and a 
high quality of hay the roughage, then 
it is not difficult to estimate the re- 
quirements. But to do so accurately, 
we must know how many days the 
























































Y wife she is bothered with agents 

at times, and listens at length to 
their tales and their chimes. They come 
selling sweepers, and doilies, and starch, 
they come selling rubbers and zippers for 
March, they come selling china, and cur- 
rants, and silk, they come selling oint- 
ment, and powdery milk, they come sell- 
ing this, and they come selling that—a 
tag for a dog or a bell for the cat, a 
plate for the door, or a tree for the hall, 
aluminum, silver, and pewter, and all! 


mules are worked out of the 365-day \. 


unkind, nor build a mean thought in an- 
other one’s mind! Those men have their 
business, their labors to do, a task to 
perform and a day to go through! They’re 
human, and earnest, as any, I think, 
they're striving to swim, and they’re hat- 
ing to sink! They’ve babies at home 
that they try to support; they’re hoping 
to make a good monthly report! I may 
not buy goods that they offer to sell, but 
purpose to treat them both kindly and 
well! They may not be farmers, nor 
merchants, as such, they may be Cana- 
dian, Irish, or Dutch, but while I am liv- 
ing and right in mind they’ll find me con- 
siderate, thoughtful, and kind!’’ 





aif 





pacity of their land. Nothing is gained 
in devoting too small an acreage to leg- 
umes, but in every case where the acre- 
age required is underestimated, the 
cows, the land, and their owner suffer. 


There is a real danger of producing 
too much cotton, tobacco, or any other 
sales crop, but there is no danger of 
producing too much feed. Cotton and 
tobacco cannot be consumed profitably 
on the farm, but feed crops can be 
used this year and in case of over- 
production will keep and may be used 
the year following. 
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“I am using this year—1927—110 tons of 
Nitrate of Soda on about 700 acres, or 
an average of slightly over 300 pounds 
per acre. One-third of this is being used 
under the crop and two-thirds as a side- 


B. L. MOSS, Soso, Mississippi 


dressing.» 


OUTHERN cotton planters marvel at Mr. Moss’s consistent 


success year after year in producing high yields over his. 


large acreage in Mississippi and Texas. 

Mr. Moss believes emphatically in side-dressing. His use 
this year of 200 pounds per acre of NITRATE OF SODA, when 
the first squares begin to show, is based on similar successful 


practice in the past. 


For a cotton plant is just like any other living thing—a boy 
for instance. It can’t grow and thrive on one meal. No matter 
what fertilizer you put under cotton, it needs more fertilizer 


at chopping-time. 


Side-dressing then, will help set its squares early and the 
strong, healthy growth of the plant gives it opportunity 
to beat the boll weevil and makes bale-to-the-acre yields 


easily possible. 


“Ten years of success with NITRATE 
OF SODA convinces me that it is the most 
dependable source of nitrogen for crop 
production. 

“T used 500 lbs. of NITRATE OF 
SODA to the acre in producing the 13,265 
pounds of seed cotton on three acres 
which won First Prize of $500.00 in the 
Mississippi Three Acre Better Production 
Contest for 1926. 

“I am entering both the Cotton and 
Corn contests in Mississippi for 1927, and 
plan using NITRATE OF SODA quite 
liberally as a fertilizer for both crops. 

“T find that NITRATE OF SODA ad- 
vances the maturity of the crop from teh 
to fourteen days. This means much to 
the Cotton grower, as it enables him to 
gather a much larger proportion of his 
crop than would otherwise be possible 
before the rainy season. This is of value 
in two ways, Ist, it permits the saving of a 
larger portion of the crop, and 2nd, it 
permits saving quite a larger quantity of 
‘white’ cotton, which is much more valuable 
than that that is weather damaged. In- 
creased value through grade saved will 
more than pay the cost of NITRATE OF 
SODA used each year, without giving any 
consideration whatever to the increased 
yields obtained. We plan using 150 tons.” 


R. L. MatTTHEws, 
Belzoni, Miss. 


Y 


“I use NITRATE OF SODA as a top- 
dresser on cotton and corn and small grain on 
my entire farm. I believe in using plenty 
of NITRATE OF SODA to produce 
profitable crops. I consider two hundred 
pounds per acre of NITRATE OF SODA 
as a side-dressing on cotton and corn a 
profitable investment. 

“I produced 230 bales of cotton on 200 
acres in 1926. 

“The five acres of cotton on which I won 
fourth prize in the 1926 state-wide cotton 
contest, in 1926 produced a yield of 4,534 
pounds of lint cotton on five acres of 
4% inch staple. My net profit on the five 
acres from the sale of seed and lint was 
$328.98, 

“T applied two side-dressings of NI- 
TRATE OF SODA to this cotton. The 
first application of soda immediately after 
a and a second application on 

uly 13, 

“Tam using NITRATE OF SODA asa 

top-dressing in 1927.” 


JASPER FLETCHER, 
McColl. S. © 


“After fifteen years of general farming, 
I find that NITRATE OF SODA is the 
best source of ammonia for the produc- 
tion of high acre yields on such crops as 
cotton, corn and small grains. 

“T will use about fifty tons of NITRATE 
OF SODA this year on the above crops.” 
April, 1927 A. McEACHERN, 

Hoke County, N. C. 


BN 


“T have used NITRATE OF SODA 
three years prior to 1927. I am com- 
pletely sold on it and have some in barn 
forthis year’s crop. I attribute my making 
record yield in contest of 4,110 pounds 
lint in 1925 and 4,180 in 1926 to its use. 
Have found that it makes more, better 
and earlier cotton and is the one means 
through which I am able to grow cotton 
profitably at present prices. Growers 
over South would profit by using it.” 

Guy HARRELL, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 
Winner State Cotton Contest, 1925 & ’26 
BN) 

“T have always found NITRATE OF 
SODA the cheapest form of fertilizer and 
produces more cotton and corn per acre 
than any I have ever used. We shall use 
it more extensively this year than ever 


before. We will have 1,000 acres in 
‘eotton this year.” 
April, 1927 W.H. Austin, 


Austin’s Incorporated, 
Smithfield, N. C. 


“Will use 200 pounds NITRATE OF 
SODA per acre for top-dressing, in 1927. 
There is no other top-dresser that will 
compare with NITRATE OF SODA for 
cotton, corn and other crops.” 

H. W. Cox, 
Millen, Ga. 
Georgia Cotton Champion 1926 


“In 1922 on 150 acres I produced 25 
bales of cotton, using 200 pounds 10-2-2 
fertilizer per acre. This yield was very 
discouraging and I was planning to give 
up farming, but after hearing something 
about the wonderful qualities of NI- 
TRATE OF SODA I decided to try it out 
in a small way the following year. The 
next year, 1923, on 250 acres I made 75 
bales by using 200 Ibs. 10-3-3 goods. 
On a small part of this crop I applied 
about 50 pounds of NITRATE OF 
SODA per acre as a side-dressing. This 
was an extremely small application of 
NITRATE OF SODA but it opened my 
eyes. Isaw the light. In 1924 I had the 
same acreage and used the same amount 
of 10-3-3 but applied the side-dressing 
of soda to a larger percentage of the 
acreage and also increased the amount 
of soda per acre to about 75 pounds. 
My production was increased to 103 
bales. The following year, 1925, on the 
same acreage I increased the side applica- 
tion of soda to as much as 150 pounds per 
acre on part of my crop. A few of my 
tenants still refused to use the side- 
dressing of NITRATE OF SODA. The 
total yield on 250 acres was 126 bales. 
The small acreage getting the side- 
dressing produced the bulk of the cotton. 
One plow with NITRATE OF SODA 
was making more cotton than two plows 
without it. 

“Last year, 1926, on the same 250 
acres all the tenants used some NI- 
TRATE OF SODA and on my wages 
crop the amount was increased to 200 
pounds per acre. A 12-4-4 fertilizer was 
applied at planting time. The total 
yield was 175 bales. 

“This year all tenants will use 400 
pounds 12-4-4 fertilizer and side-dress with 
200 pounds NITRATE OF,SODA per acre. 
This material has been bought and de- 
livered at the farm ready to be applied to 
the cotton. NITRATE OF SODA has 
given me and the tenants on the farm 
confidence in our ability to make cotton 
even with boll weevils present.” 

W. B. TuHompson, Daviston, Ala. 


LY 

“I would not consider planting without 
NITRATE OF SODA. I think it the 
best source of nitrogen for cotton, corn, 
potatoes or any other crop.” 

C. T. CONNELLA, Alexandria, La. 
Prize Winner Five Acre Cotton Contest 
BN) 

“IT have 25 tons of NITRATE OF 
SODA ready for fertilizing this year's 
cotton crop. I am using NITRATE OF 
SODA as my fertilizer for the simple 
fact that it means the difference between 
a Profit and a Loss in my business of 
farming, and I am not in business solely 
for my health.” April, 1927 

Tuomas C. Waite, Inverness, Miss. 


“Side-Dressing Cotton and Corn,” ‘‘Howto Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” 
“Low €ost Cotton” and ‘‘Corn the Neglected Crop,” four of our new 
pamphlets should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To get 
them, cut out the coupon, fill in your address and mail to our nearest office. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William-Street, New York 


Raleigh, N.C. Orlando, Fla. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. 
Atlanta. Ga. Jackson, Miss, 


Little Rock, Ark. 





Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 


“I used NITRATE OF SODA on ten 
acres of my cotton land in 1925 and in 
1926 on 20 acres including the 5 acres on 
which I grew 3,626 Ibs. of lint cotton, 
thereby winning second place in the West 
Tennessee Five-Acre Five-Bale contest 
I am placing my order this week for NE 
TRATE OF SODA to be used under my 
entire cotton crop consisting of from 80 to 
100 acres, depending upon weather condi- 
tions from now on. 

“I am well sold on NITRATE OF 
SODA since it has always paid me well. 

“T have entered the cotton contest again 
this year and expect to use at least 300 Ibs. 
NITRATE OF SODA on each of the five 
acres of the contest area.” 

April, 1927 E. M. SHELTON, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Winner 2nd Prize, State Contest. 


> 


“NITRATE OF SODA helped me very 
greatly in winning the cotton contest last 
year. 

“It is quick acting and pushes cotton 
making it fruit better and thereby, caus- 
ing a higher production to be made to the 
acre, 

“T have already secured my NITRATE 
OF SODA for this year and feel that this 
material is one that every farmer should 
use since it is so beneficial in increasing the 
yield thereby making cotton ata lower cost. 

“T believe in NITRATE OF SODA to 
the full extent and, if more farmers would 
use it, they would make better profits per 
acre. 

April, 1927 PIERCE ADAMS, 
Bruno, Arkansas. 


& 


St. Matthews, S. C. 

“We have used NITRATE OF SODA 
with splendid and profitable results since 
we began farming in 1908. Since the 
advent of the Boll Weevil, one-half to 
two-thirds of the ammonia used in our 
mixtures under the cotton has been de- 
rived from NITRATE OF SODA. This 
fertilizer has been mixed to analyze 10-4-2. 
After first or second choppings, according 
to conditions and seasons, 100 to 150 
pounds of NITRATE OF SODA is ap- 
plied as top-dressing. 

In 1925, with only 500 lbs. per acre of 
the above named mixture and 100 Ibs. 
of NITRATE OF SODA, applied last 
week in May, we produced an average of 
1800 lbs. of seed cotton per acre. 

In attaining rapid and heavy fruiting, 
we have found NITRATE OF SODA to 
be of inestimable value.” 

THE WANNAMAKER 
CLEVELAND SEED FARMS, 
W. W. WANNAMAKER, 
Chief Plant Breeder, 








Chilean Nitrate of Soda 38105 
Educational Bureau 


Please send ‘Side-Dressing Cotton 
and Corn” and other free bulletins. 


Street or R. F. D. 








Post Office State. 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
FRADE MAAK PLO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A Pointer for 
Tire- Testers 


Moreand more critical 
buyers who ‘‘try before 
they buy,”’ are using 


Fisk Tires all around. 


Shrewd judges of tire 
value who insist upon 
ample comfort and secu- 
rity—plus long, long 
wear, have proved by 
test that Fisk Balloon 
Cords, (built of “*Fi//er~ 
less’? Cord by a Fisk 
patented process) offer 
the fullest measure of 
tire satisfaction and 
true economy. 


The Fisk line includes 
Fisk Balloon Cords, 
Fisk Premier Balloons 
and the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon, the 
super-tire for super- 
service. 


There is a Fisk Tube 
for every tire, astandard 
gray and circle made 
extra heavy red. To get 
the most out of your 
tires, use Fisk Tubes. 


**FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGB”’ 


| oe 


BALLOON 
TIRES 


































Hunting “Master Farmers” 


We Seek to Locate One in Each North Carolina County 


JE RHAPS no 
gressive Farmer's 
1927 Features’’ 
than these 
We are going to try to 
county in North Carolma, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia one “Master Farmer,” 
a farmer who is an outstanding example 
of sound farming practice and achieve- 
ment. Having located one such farmer 
in each county, we shall next try to 
select the 10, 12, or 15 foremost “Master 
Farmers” in the state and award to each 
of these men a gold medal as qa certifi- 
cate of distinction, these medals to be 
awarded at a banquet to be given at the 
state capital with eminent state and nat- 
ional leaders participating in the cere- 
monies. 

This plan of selecting 10 or 15 “Mas- 
ter Farmers” in each state was inaugur- 
ated by the “Standard Farm Paper” or- 
ganization, of which The Progressive 
Farmer is a member. It has been tested 
out with great success in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, and Texas 
by Standard Farm Papers. The move- 
ment is heartily approved by leaders in 
agricultural extension work, vocational 
igriculture, etc., and maximum codpera- 
tion from all these agencies is expected. 
he selection will first be made in North 
Carolina, followed by a similar selection 
of 10 or more “Master Farmers” from 
and 10 or more from South 


Pro- 
“Announcement of 
attracted more attention 
three paragraphs: 


feature of The 


find in each 


Virginia 
Carolina. 

Watch for fuller details and announce- 
ments in later issues of The Progressive 
Farmer and your county paper. Alto- 
gether os promises to be perhaps the 
most talked of movement ever imaugur- 
tted by The Progressive Farmer. 


How North Carolina’s ‘‘Master 
Farmers” Are Selected 


T HAS taken some time to perfect the 


plans but we are now “all set and 
ready to go” in this North Carolina 


“Master Farmer Contest.” 


The Score Card is printed, the plans 

) made, and Dean Ira Obed Schaub and 

| Associate Editor Clifford Lewis New- 

; matr have told us to fire the gun and 

| start the races—and may the best man 
win in every case! 

| Of course the plans, to begin with, 


were announced and enthusiastically ap- 
proved at the North Carolia County 
Agents’ Conference in December. Dean 
and Director Schaub, the district agents, 
and the farm and home agents, together 


| with a group of local citizens are shying 


| searchlights over valley, 
| tain 
| books the 


hill, and moun- 
writing down in their record 
great things that have been 
done by Thomas Tarheels, tenants of the 
Almighty, and we want all the members 
of our Progressive Farmer Family to 
help discover Master Farmers wherever 
they are to be found. 


and 


In each county there is a committee in 
charge composed of the following :-— 
1. The 


district farm demonstration agent, 


|; honorary chairman. 


| Farmers” 





2. County farm agent, 

3. County home agent. 

4. Teacher (or teachers) of vocational agri- 
culture in the county. 

5. Editor (or editors) of county papers. 


active chairman. 


6. A banker, if desired, selected by the 
foregoing group. 
An official “Score Card for Master 


consisting of a total of 1,000 
points has been prepared for the guid- 
ance of these committees and to secure 
uniformity in scoring. 

To begin with, the committee in each 
county will probably select, sift, and re- 
sift until not more than three farmers 
are left on the list as possible nominees 
of that county for 1927 awards. 

Having selected these possible nomi- 
merely on “general information and 
belief,” the entire committee (or as many 
as can go) may visit the farmers selected 
and assist in scoring, or a sub-committee 
of three may be named. Then the com- 
mittee will (2) see what is the total 
number of points awarded to the farmer 


hees, 


in question by each scorer 
what is the average 
awarded by all 


and (3) see 
number of points 
scorers to this farmer. 
Then after each farmer has been scored, 
the farmer receiving the highest average 
score will be recognized as having been 
chosen as that county's nominee for the 
North Carolina State Master Farmer 
Competition.” 


The District 
Newman of 


Agent and Prof. C. L. 
The Progressive Farmer 


will then visit the ene farmer in each 
county Who has ‘been chosen as_ his 
county’s nominee, and will make their 


own score, and compare this score with 
the score of every other nominee in that 
District Agent’s territory, together with 
other data furnished. They will then 
select from each of the five North Caro- 
lina Extension Service districts 3, 4, or 
more of the best of the 


» OF 


county 
nominees as North Carolina’s Master 
Farmers. 

The Score Card for “Master 


Farmers” 

O BE eligible for entry in this con- 

test, a person must be a_ white 
farmer, of good moral reputation, m- 
cluding reputation for paying debts (no 
drunkard must be considered), and must 
live on his own farm. A woman who is 
a good farmer is eligible on equal terms 
zeith men. 


In condensed or abbreviated form, the 
“Score Card” by which nominees will be 
judged is as follows :— 


I Points Points 


Operation and ieee of 
WENO 9 dod Jue canes gaipaue Saar 460 
1. Maintenance of soil fertility.. 85 
2. Cropping system for adapta- 
tion to soils, markets and ef- 
ficient use of man and horse 


NE Sato sre d ener mtebee Nicos re 
3. Adequate tools, machinery 
and equipment, well housed 
WN “DUD. gio de cance ccke che Oe -savaus 
4. Living at ROME . cic cecccenss MP). ~neenns 
CN MONIES 5.559 vies cevetarcuss > weeene 
6. Adequate buildings conveni- 
CREED. GEUGRORE hk iccicvesccccn BO skews 
7. Livestock: Feed production... 25  ...... 
Livestock: Quality of animals 20. ...... 
Livestock: Care and feeding.. 20. ..... 
Re OE hi os de cces sca uwned eu | Pre ae 
S Favent GF BOW oiiccccceasavc er 
10. Care and management of tim- 
Me MEO ays catccacakccde Ge ocetue 
ll 
Business Methods and Ability.... 125 
1. Marketing methods ........... ee 
2. Farm on cash or bank finan- 
OO EEN ee ne ae Be i escue 
3. Mastery of handicaps and dif- 
CN ae cas catia nrs gin me eae 
4. Keeping farm records ........ yr 
Ill 
General Farm Appearance and 
SDI eae ree Rae ryt 100 
1, Repair and Upkeep of build- 
MEY J cccackcokretunases cuuteces Se gees 
2. Condition of fields ............ ° setcene 
3. Maintenance of fences, ditches 
GR BO oso ccc 0 6ksdedecesandd Me winks 
4. Appearance and condition of 
WEG GHG TOU svsccdsbeecvecsu BO™ Sheaws 
IV 
a Be os gin cacntcc cc nicasanaes 190 
1, Convenient and _ attractive 
BEE bos NGsebwesadebaccOssensy A keatan 
2. Labor saving equipment in 
MOD -Srwnads Wee cdddcacnsecboete ee 
3. Character as husband and 
GE Sia'cadaadteaabapaeses visas a Natok 
4. Education and training of 
CRUOUE <6 vedeéssdércckvessaneds i “racwes 
Vv 
CI, alg o.ns6 whks wn ednincas 125 
Fy TIONG ons se s-odcas dees a. aeaves 
2. Interest in schools and 
CON | nscckss tinksteneoutens ere 
3. Interest in other community 
NE. bv cc kacaessadaccouas —.. wannee 
4. Interest in local, state and na- 
tional governments .......... , ee 
NN ashe Mee de cdnlee be mncees 1,000 


Some Points to Remember 
TE ARE not saying of course that 
the men who will be nominated in 
eack county for 1927 ‘‘Master Farmer” 
awards will be the very best farmers in 


‘Concluded on page 20) 








The ‘Progressive Farmers 
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This Hat Is Like a 
Bamboo Pole! 








Flexible 
Light Air Cooled 


You knowwhat you cando with a bam- 


Rainprost 


boo fishing pole. Bend it almost dou- 
ble. Balance a 20-foot pole on your 
little finger—it weighs almost nothing. 
Dip it in the river —water will not 
soak into it. That is what makes bam- 
boo so wonderfully cool, light and 
comfortable for hot-weather hats. 
FN! thin strips of bamboo bark give 
KOKO-KOOLER the beautiful texture and 
flexibility of finest Panama. A KOKO-KOOL- 
ER weighs almost nothing and fits the head 
with feathery softness. Hold this hat up to 
the light, and you can see thousands of tiny, 
“pinpoint” pores in the fine weave which add 
to the amazing coolness of KOKO-KOOLER. 
Bamboo fairly breathes! Yet bamboo is tough 
—bends without breaking—springs back to 
shape. And it sheds water—rain that would 
ruin straw simply runs off bamboo. A KOKO- 
KOOLER keeps its shape for years! 
WEAR IT LOOSE OR SNUG 





And now, note the greatest feature 

any hat has ever had—adjustable 

ERS headsize! Patented buckle on the 
gue hold hat band does the trick in a split 
a ae ee second. One flick of your thumb 


new customers 
with these bet- 
ter hats — now 
advertised to 
millions. Write 


loosens the hat % to % of a size! 
One tug on the hat band tightens it 
agaim, You don’t even have to re 
move the hat from your head. Think 
of it! easton comfort = hot _ 

r and snug security in windy weather 
~ ee KOKO-KOOLERS are sold by deal 
vooRtet show-} ors everywhere, price only 75c. Be 
ing complete} sure to ask for this new hat by 
line. name. Look for the label inside 
the crown. 


KOKO-KOOLER 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN HAT CO., Dept. E-52, 
18th and Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















FRICK Threshers 


24 x 42-inch 
28 x 48 - inch 


The 20-inch size for Fordson or 
other small tractors; the 24x42- 
inch thresher for 15-30 Tractors, 
and the 28x48-inch thresher is suit- 
able for larger tractors. 

Each thresher as perfect as me- 
chanical skill can produce. 

Choose a Frick thresher, for it 
will satisfy you and your cus- 
tomers. 

Complete detailed information, 
prices and terms gladly given. 


Write to 


FRICK COMPANY 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

















an AUCTION EER 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: 
in Washington, D. C.; April in Kansas City; Fe io 


.852W alnutSt., KansasCity, Mo 


A Good Place to Buy 
Your Seeds! 


The advertisers listing seeds in these 
columns are trustworthy and reliable. 
You can depend upon a square deal 

en you order from an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer. We see to 


that. 
Order Your Seeds Early 


Los Angeles. 21st year. Tuition $100. Home Stu 
Amertean Auction Nege. 


u Co 
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| Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Mother’s Day. 
T WAS Mother’s Day when you and | 
I were brought, helpless and alone into | 

the world. 

Those were Mother’s Days—long, long 
days they were, too 
—as we were nour- 
ished and brought 
through our infancy 
into the days of hap- 
py childhood. 

Sickness came to 
you. The _ doctor 
was called. How 
quiet the household 
became! Far into 
the lonely nights she 
sat with her hand upon your brow, and 
praying for your recovery. That was 
Mother’s Day. 


You toddled off to school. She stood 
in the doorway, and watched you go, 
waving her apron to you as you passed 
out of sight. When she went back into 
the house the rooms grew larger and 
stiller without ‘your noise and prattle. 
Amid her work she often sat down and 
cried. Mt was her way. 

You grew up, fell into love, and came 
to your wedding day. Mother was there, 
her face a shifting landscape of gladness 
and sadness. She kissed you and your 
mate, whispering something that sounded 
like, “God bless you,” as she hurried 
past. That was also Mother’s Day. 

The miracle of life and birth was re- 
enacted in your home. Who should be 
there but her, to receive her honors as 
grandmother, and sweeten with her pres- 
ence your joy at parenthood. It was 
Mother’s Day. 











J. W. HOLLAND 


Through the joys and sorrows of your | 


varied life, your first friend has proved 
to be your best friend. 


Did death come to your home, and 
claim one of your little flock, filling 
your house with the black gloom of an 
tending farewell? She came again. 
With the old witchery by which she 
soothed your childhood troubles, she sil- 
vered the lining of your cloud, and you 
took heart again. It was Mother’s Day. 


Did you work hard till some well earn- 
ed honor came to you? Be assured that 
her heart wore your honor with unsullied 
pride. It was her day. 

Or, were you weak enough to forget 
for a moment, or for years, perhaps, her 
pure teaching and example, till some dis- 
grace fell upon you? Well, there was 
one head that was lower with your shame 
than any other. Night on night sleep did 
not come to her brain because of what 
you did. It was Mother’s Day. 


Interwoven into the fabric of our lives 
from birth to death are the golden 
strands of the love and devotion of our 
honored Mothers. Every day since we 
were born has been Mother’s Day. 

“We are not worth, e’en at our best, 
One half we cost of sad unrest, 
Yet, in the temple of her breast 

We are enshrined.” 

Do you recall that fine line in the Gos- 
pel story of where Jesus was hanging 
upon his cross, when he beheld his 
Mother. Thinking of her helplessness, 
He said to John, “Behold thy Mother.” 
John took Mary to his own home. It is 
fitting that He whose life has ever meant 
the freedom and uplift of woman, should 


have given almost this last thought to | 


His Mother. 
It was Mother’s Day! 








| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 





I JONOUR thy father and thy mother: | 
that thy days may be long upon the | 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


—Exodus 20:12. 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.—Matthew 5:8. 


| 
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ARE PIONEERS IN BALLOON TIRE SERVICE 


Another Reason Why They Serve You Better 
and Save You Money— 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
tires has enabled Firestone to con- 
centrate upon tire development, 
with a record of many notable 
contributions to more economical 
highway transportation. 
Firestone pioneered the low- 
pressure tire, and Firestone Service 
Dealers were the first to offer car 
owners Full-Size Balloons, with 
the latest methods and equipment 
for their expert care and repair. 
Firestone Dealers have kept up- 


MOST MILES 

























































to-date on tire development and 
service—continually progressing 
and improving their ability to serve 
you better and save you money. 
It will pay you to call on the 
nearest Firestone Dealer and let 
him tell you how to get more mile- 
age out of your tires. If you are in 
the market fornewtires you will be 
surprised at the low cost of a set of 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons. 
See the Firestone Dealer and let 
him handle your tire requirements. 


PER DOLLAR 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . U@.Siiwilerg, 























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 







AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin -retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- ‘ 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- failure 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 3 
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A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


‘Nothing succeeds like success,’”’ they say, but where ‘success is 


bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 


ears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
THE W.T. RAWLEIGHCO. || * 


KANSAS CITY 














increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 

Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 

been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
A has shown the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
wn) Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
7 efficient windmill. 

The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 








AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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If you want extra traction 
and long tread wear in addi- 
tion to balloon tire comfort, 
be sure you get this quiet- 
running new-type Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 


An extra Goodyear value 


An important extra value you get 
when you buy a Goodyear Tite is 
quite outside the tire itself. 


It is the service performed for you 
by the local Goodyear dealer. 


He makes sure the tire you buy is 
the right size and type for your 
cat. He puts it on the rim for you. 
He fills it with air. 


Long after the sale he continues 
his interest in that tire, and helps 
you give it the care it should have 
to deliver maximum results. 


This service means cheaper mile- 
age for you. It saves you money. 
It is an extra Goodyear value you 
ought to have. 


It is part and parcel of the Good- 
year policy: to buzld the greatest pos- 
sible value into Goodyear products, and 
to provide facilities so that the user can 
get all this inbuilt value out. 


peter iii iiliii i iii ili ty 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 3 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 


PRC ceceereeseseceee 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 






































| small beginning. 


| 2,000 bushels certi- 


| and 





| in Blacksburg, Virginia. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Certified Seed in Caroline 


Other Activities of Smith-Hughes Folks 


ARMERS'’ cooperative selling asso- 

ciations have come and gone in Caro- 
line County, Virginia, but the Caroline 
County Certified Seed Growers’ Cooéper- 
ative Association is still serving its mem- 
bers. 

In the spring of 1919 four boys in the 
vocational agricultural class in the Sparta 
High School selected for their home 
projects two acres each of Virginia soy- 
beans to be grown and marketed for 
seed. These boys realized that market- 
ing was just as big a factor in the suc- 
cess of their projects as production, so 
they decided to pool their seed and sell 
cooperatively. With the aid of their 
teacher, and an advertisement placed in 
a farm paper, they soon sold their beans 
at a premium over the market price. The 
present organization developed from this 
Today the association 
has 35 members 
and markets 2,500 
to 3,000 bushels 
certified Virginia 
soybeans, 1,500 to 


fied . Abruzzi rye, 
700 to 1,500 
bushels certified V. 
P. I. wheat. The 
association has a 
wide reputation 
for producing and 
marketing high 
quality seed. 


The present or- 
ganization is in- 
corporated, and has 
a five-year con- 
tract with each \& 





member is familiar with all the detaj 
of the business of the group. No mem- 
ber has wilfully broken his contract 

F. B. CALE, 


Instructor, Sparta Hi 


Agricultural 
School. 


Ja. 





| NEWS FROM NORTH CARO. | 
LINA TEACHERS | 


WELVE Cars of Hogs and Three 


of Poultry.—The teachers of Samp- 
son County will ship co6dperatively 12 
carloads of hogs. This week Mr. Mich- 
ael of Ingold shipped three cars. Mr 
Shaw of Piney Grove, Mr. Harris of 
Shady Grove, and Mr. Henley of Salem- 
burg, shipped one car each. Also three 
cars of poultry were shipped this week 
These shipments were made by the mem- 
bers of the evening 
classes in Sampson 
County.—J. M 
Henley, Salem 
burg, N. C. 
Boys Make Five- 
tube Radio Set.— 
The members of 
the agricultural! 
class of the Frank- 
linton High School, 
Franklin County 
N. C., have con 
structed a five-tube 
radio set. The set 
has been installed 
in the community 
room of the high 
school building and 
will be used by the 





po tgs sa: iy saute suueeecees Saiiateiie: tin Metetie 
ficers are: presi- DID YOU MAKE ONE FOR YOURSELF? ing in on agricul- 
dent, vice - presi- This is the finished home study desk, plans tural programs. — 

. for which appeared in The Progressive Farm- C. R Bohanan 
dent and five direc- er of March 5. By referring back to that * 7 ig 
tors. The direc- issue you can find a complete bill of materi- Franklinton, N. C. 
em ste athonnted als and specifications for the desk. Hogs ea hick- 
each year. They ‘ ens.—I think there 
then select the president. and vice- are more self feeders for hogs in our 


president from their own number. The 
association owns and operates a modern, 
up-to-date power cleaner and sells seed to 
both wholesale and retail trade. All seed 
to retail trade is shipped in new bags 
branded with the brand of the associa- 
tion and sealed with a patent seal. The 
sealed seed is guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented. The demand for seed has ex- 
ceeded the supply up to this time. 


The Caroline County Certified Seed 
Growers’ Association is a member of the 
Virginia Crop Improvement Association. 
This is a state organization with offices 
Its object is to 
encourage the production of high quality 
field seed. It sets high standards and all 


| seed sold through the organization must 








meet these standards. It employs a man, 
located at the Agricultural College, to 
inspect all crops in the field. The seed 
from this crop is also inspected in the 
bin after harvesting. If it meets all re- 
quirements, it is certified and each bag 
shipped must carry the “Yellow Tag” of 
the association. 

The agricultural instructor at the 
Sparta High School has acted as presi- 
dent of the county association since it 
was first organized. A young, energetic 
farmer living near the cleaner has had 
charge of the cleaning and shipping at all 
times. It is largely due to his interest 
and diligence that the county associa- 
tion has built up a reputation for high 
quality seed. He is paid only a small 
wage per hour for the time he actually 
works. No officer is paid a salary. 


Members of the association meet once 
a month, or more often, as the occasion 
demands. They all know each item of 
the business. Although each member has 
signed a binding contract, the legal phase 
is a formality, and the greatest strength 
of the organization is the fact that every 





community than in any other in the 
state. We now have 175 on our farms and 6 
or more new ones are added each week 
Accompanied by two members of my 
evening class I went to the Cary Hatch- 
ery in Wake County recently and 
bought 1,300 baby chicks. Twenty farm- 
ers in my community have bought from 
500 to 600 baby chicks. Most of the farm- 
ers of the community are adding hogs and 
poultry to cotton in their system of 
farming this year.—R. P. Harris, Samp- 
son County, N. C. 


Saved $4,000—The farmers of the 
Sand Hill Farm Life School community 
during the past four years have made a 
saving of about $4,000 by the codperative 
purchase of. fertilizers. The farmers 
here, who were members of my evening 
class, have sold about $1,000 worth of 
poultry codperatively—R. G. Hutche 
son, Moore County, N. C. 

Capons Prove Profitable.—Three hun- 
dred vocational boys from 15 schools ir 
this section of the state have sold 1,970 
capons this winter from which they re- 
ceived a net income of $4,918.69.—J. M 
Osteen, Montgomery County, N. C. 

$25,000 Worth of Cream. — Fifteer 
farmers who are members of my even 
ing class will sell about $25,000 worth of 
sweet cream this year.—G. H. Singleton, 
Orange County, N. C. 


Father and Son Banquet—The fath- 
ers and sons in the Long Creek High 
School district met together recently at 4 
Father and Son Banquet. This was the 
first meeting of the kind held in the 
community and resulted in a closer rela- 
tionship and a better understanding of 
the work of the agricultural depart 
ment. A bottle sucking and hog call! 
ing contest furnished fun for -the meet- 
ing—H. FE. Kizer, Pender County, 
Wee: 
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MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





“Future Selling” 


ITH us in the South, the ex- 
V pression future selling is associa- 
ted with the New York Cotton Exchange 
and its quotations. It is not the purpose 
of this article to 
discuss the futures 
of the New York. 
Cotton Exchange, but 
rather to delve into 
the simple elements 
of future selling as 
they apply to the 
every day business of 
trading in such com- 
modities for which 
there are no well- | 
known organized, speculative markets. 
Let’s consider eggs. TI know not how 
many poultrymen have said to me this 
spring, “What I want is a year-round 
contract for my output of eggs.” This 
shows that there is a want on the part of 
producers for a future market for eggs. 








J. W. FIROR 


The first element in future selling 
of eggs is production. An _ individual 
poultryman with 1,000 layers will not get | 
as many eggs per day during the month 
of November as in January and not near- | 
ly as many in January as in March. 


The second element is the market 
prices. Usually, in the South, poultry- 
men are satisfied with the prices received 
locally during October, November, and 
December; and somewhat dissatisfied 
with the prices received in March, April, 
and May. 

Other elements in the desire for a fu- | 
ture market for eggs are grades, ship- 
ping the spring surplus, furnishing | 
hatcheries, and local use for hatching. 


Arriving at a conclusion after looking 
at this problem from both angles—name- 
ly, that of producers and consumers— 
and also taking into consideration the 
things mentioned above the following 
statement seems worth while :— 


Year round future contracts should be 
made on definite price and quantity. It is | 
not practicable to make the price definite 
unless the quantity is specified. The mak- 
ing of a contract for a poultryman’s en- | 
tire output at a fixed price per dozen | 
for an entire year is too uncertain as to 
quantity to make it a good business deal. 





If a contract is made for the entire | 
output, the market should make the 
price. In making such a contract some 
well established quotation should be used 
as a basis. For this, the weekly quota- 
tion of one of the large mercantile ex- 
changes could be used. In using such a | 
quotation the grade for the basic price 
should be specified as extras or firsts. 





In making future contracts the grade 
should be specified. 

What has been said of eggs also ap- | 
plies to other year round future con- | 
tracts for actual commodities. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week Mr. Firor will 


discuss the connection between “Bank 
Guaranty” and marketing. 


| 


Know This Term if You Sell Eggs 
—““Extra”’ 


HIS is a term applied to a certain 

grade of eggs. It is used on the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange in three ways: 
“fresh gathered extras,” “storage packed 
extras,” and “refrigerator extras.” As 
used by the government standard for buy- 
ing eggs it is the highest classification 
and eggs of this grade when used in buy- 
ing have the following specifications :— 


Twenty-four ounces net weight per dozen 
with minimum rate of 22 ounces for individual 


eggs; clean; sound; air cell depth 2-8 inch | 


or less, localized, regular; yolk, may be vis- 
ible; white, firm and clear; and there must 
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Eighteen Outstanding 
Features of the 
- MicCORMICK - DEERING 


1. Increased strength and durability 
due to better methods of heat treat- 
ing, casting and shaping of parts. 


2. Frame cast in one piece. Perfect 
alignment of parts assured. 


3. Roller and ball bearings assure 
light draft. 


4. Wider and heavier driving gear. 
Well protected from dirt. Stronger 
bevel gears. 

5. Improved clutch—tension equal- 
ized by spring pressure. 

G. Improved bearings with better 
oiling facilities. 

7. Easy access to crankshaft bear- 
ings for replacement. 

8. Automatic pitman maintains per- 
fect connection with knife head. 
Easily removed and replaced. 

9. Greater flexibility of cutter bar. 
Follows ground better, Weight of 
; bar carried on wheels. 

10. Unusually high lift, with both 
foot and hand levers. 





11. Improved lifting device with 
simple adjustments. 





12. High carbon steel cutter bar, 
heat treated to prevent sagging. 


13. Hardened steel plates protect 
the cutter bar from wear from the 
knife. 

14. Improvec guards, equipped with 
steel ledger plates with serrated 
edges. 

15. One-piece, drop-forged knife 
head, with case-hardened ball con- 
nection for pitman. 

16. Simple adjustment to set regis- 
tration of knife. 


17. Wider range of tilt for cutter bar. 


18. Stronger and more serviceable 
hitch. 





Other McCormick-Deering 
Hay Tools: 


Easy-Dump Rakes 
Cushion-Frame Tedders 
Adjustable-Section Loaders 
Combined Side Rake and Tedders 
High-Lift Stackers 

Handand Power-Lift Sweep Ruxes 


| sec" | MeCormick- Deering 









The No. 6 High-Lift | 
McCormick-Deering | 


O you know that there have been more im- 

portant changes and improvements made in 
the old familiar mower in the past few years than 
in the previous thirty years? Probably it is news 
to you, but every man who has bought a McCor- 
mick-Deering No. 6 lately knows it well enough! 
He reaps the benefits at haying time. 


The modern mower shown 
above looks about as it has 
always looked, but the improve- 
ments are in quality of materi- 
als and in many details that 
mean clean mowing of every 
kind, in rough or smooth going 
—improvements that mean 
light draft, long life, and general satisfaction. 


The McCormick-Deering No. 6 Mower is so 
much better than you can realize that it is like a 
light hidden under a bushel. We have a new 24- 
page booklet “(More Than Just a Mower,” which 
describes it in detail. Drop us a line for it, and see 
the mower at the dealer’s store. 


Ana Sas lt SANE» 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ¢f Americs Chicago, Il. 





REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings. Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggiets, or $2.60 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 5-@ free. 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 
wonderful results obtained. “*I will recom- 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 














mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


an St., Springfield, Mass. } 


iW. F. YOUNG, Inc, 384 








AGENTS: $14.a Day 


Our wonderful new plan will 
ut youin the$5S ,000 class. 350 |e 
High quality products at low 
prices. Every onea household 
necessity. All fast sellers. Big 
orders inevery home. Repeat 
business. Steady income. 


New Plan~—Big Profits - 


We show you new way to 
build permanent business, 
Big profite from the 
start. Work spare time 
orfull time. Nocapital 
orexperience required. 
Free outfit. Free au' 

mobile. rite now. 





net be any visible germ development. 































REMEMBER 
...not to FORGET . 


OOD health keeps company only with those who do 
not abuse it. 

A common negligence on the part of otherwise dutiful 
people is their seeming contempt for the dangers which 
lurk in constipation — the frequent cause of much serious 
illness. 

At the first sign of constipation— remember not to 
forget — Feen-a-mint. It’s the easy-to-take laxative tablet 
that’s chewed like gum. No taste but a pleasant mint 
flavor but it contains a prescribed medicament which 
quickly and efficiently corrects internal inactivity. Keep 
a box in the house at all times. It pays to — remember — 


not to forget — Mee, e t 
oe 


On sale at all Feen a: 


druggists “The Chewing LAXATIVE 
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PROFIT- 


Pullets lay early and broilers are ready for early mar- 
ket, and command top prices, when you raise-them on 


Quaker 


FSEO;REP 


For this is the famous balanced ration that contains Cod 
Liver Meal. Its base is good, pure oatmeal, with which 
other ingredients, including proteins and minerals, are 
blended. At every mouthful the chicks get just the 
things they should have. Your profit doesn’t depend on 
what the feed costs; it depends on what it costs to raise 
your birds. The better the feed, the more economical it is. 


The Pullets You Keep Will Be Good Layers 


Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash is the feed for the pullets you intend 
to keep in your flock. It promotes swift, sound growth, so that 
the pullets have a large frame and a sound digestive system; 
they make good layers and produce lots of big eggs. 


Out of this year’s flock of chicks you will obtain unusually pro- 
ductive laying hens if you will only rear them on this complete, 
balanced ration. 


Near you is a dealer who handles Ful-O-Pep Feeds. Look for the 
blue-and-white striped sacks. Send today for your FREE copy 
of the Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book, containing the latest informa- 
tion on raising young birds. Use the coupon, or a postal card. 














Up to the 7th Week feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 


There’s nothing like Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter for your baby 
chicks up to the 7th week. This is the famous oatmeal-base 
feed that contains 


both Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver Meal 


It saves the lives of the little fellows and reduces or eliminates 
many chick ailments. It gives them a firm hold on life and 
they’re all ready to grow swiftly when you put them on Ful-O- 
Pep Growing Mash. Use Ful-O-Per Chick Starter—the ‘“‘feed 
built on oatmeal.” 








































Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker | 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Pig-N-Hog Sugared Green Cross 
Poultry Feed Rations Meal Schumacher Horse Feed 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 







IT’S FREE! 


The Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book is sent free and post- 
paid if you will fill in this coupon. Contains the 
very latest information on practical methods for 
poultry profit. Send the Coupon—right now 
















THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
1600 Railway Exchange Bldg., Dept. 52, Chicago, IIL. 


| Guat me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your new Ful-O-Pep Poultry 








| Name 
| Address 
































BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS! 





The Progressive Farmer 





UNDER THE 4-H FLAG 





By JOHN CASE 
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CHAPTER XVI 
State-wide Fellowship 


IFTY boys and a few girls perched 

high in seats about an improvised 
show-ring. Foss Burton had decided that to 
save trouble and expense for those hope- 
lessly outclassed in 
state-wide compe- 
tition an elimina- 
tion show would 
be held. An ex- 
pert from the state 
agricultural college 
watched with criti- 
cal eye as young 
owners put pets 
through their paces. 
There was keen 
competition for the 
honor of being 
chosen county representative for breed 
alone, but the real prize was cham- 
pionship in the boar and gilt classes over 
all. That meant a trip for each lucky 
owner with all expenses paid, and the 
state fair was just a week away. Bob 
had entered Stonewall Jacksofi and Lady 
Mary II, a sleek replica of her hand- 
some mother. Except as he had shown 
perfunctory interest in the showing of 
pigs for prizes at the old county fair 
where the Bartons had lived, Bob never 
before had seen a show-ring. 

Like the veteran showman that he was, 
Victor Slade displayed his best gilt be- 
fore the judge. Bob, watching intently, 
marked the poise of his young friend. 
“Watch him close,” whispered the old 
Squire, who sat by Bob. “By gad, sah, 
that boy’s a showman. See him bring her 
around so the judge has to take a second 
look?” The old man cackled apprecia- 
tively, for as if by accident Slade had 
paraded the pig before the judge. Bob's 
gilt had been eliminated in the first show- 
ing and this was the final test. There 
was a burst of applause as the judge con- 
ferred with Ross Burton, who held the 
ribbons, then handed Vic the purple 
rosette which denoted championship. 

“’Rah for Vic Slade!” yelled John 
O'Neal, who had been an interested on- 
looker. “You can’t beat a _ Pleasant 
Ridger. Come on, Bob!” 





JOHN CASE 


GAIN Bob was in the ring with 

Stonewall Jackson, which had won 
the right to represent his breed by sheer 
quality in the earlier showing. But now 
the champion of each breed,a half dozen 
high-quality males, were being paraded 
about the ring and Bob, outwardly cool, 
was far more nervous than ever he had 
been in the stress of a hard-fought ball 
game. Would the judge never decide? 
Minutes passed and still he pondered, 
studying the arch of back, marking the 
fineness of coat. Again as in the “pinch” 
of a game which called for the last ounce 
of skill Bob found himself growing more 
cool, more sure. Weeks of careful 
handling had made of Stonewall Jackson 
a pet, instantly responding to the desires 
of his master. The strokes of Bob’s stick 
were love pats as he urged his sleek pet 
to pass before the judge. 

Again Judge Sears conferred with 
Agent Burton, then held up his hand de- 
manding attention. “This is a hard ring 
to judge,” the college man announced, 
‘not so much because of equality of the 
entries but the difference in showman- 
ship. I am told that this is the first 
show for our young friend here,” and he 
gestured toward Bob, “and he still lacks 
some of the fine points of showmanship. 
But his entry has such outstanding qual- 
ity that I’m awarding Barton the cham- 
pionship.” 

John O’Neal’s booming “Rah for the 
Ridgers !” was echoed by the cry of vic- 
tory from Squire Jones. Warmly the 
contestants applauded the decision, for 


| none had forgotten the part Bob had 


played against. Harmon County, and with 


| each passing week he had gained in popu- 


larity. Now it was Bob who held up a 
hand for silence. “I just want to say a 
word,” Bob began, “for, as Professor 
Sears has said, I know I’m mighty crude 
in this show game. When I came to 
Brown County I hardly knew the differ- 
ence between a scrub and a purebred. 
The only credit coming to me is for hard 
work, using my brain to do as I was told 
and having sense enough to join the 4-H 
club. To Mr. Burton, who selected my 


sow, Vic Slade, who pointed out that [ 
had real quality, and Squire Jones, who 
once was a real swine breeder and who 
advised and coached me, goes the real 
credit. I just wanted you to know. But 
I'll do my best at the fair to help bring 
home the bacon to Brown County.” 


HE applause was redoubled as the 

smiling Burton handed Bob his purple 
ribbon and the contestants began to drive 
their pigs out of the ring. Curious glances 
were cast at Squire Jones, for his vic- 
tories had come long before the time of 
club folks. Moreover, the old Squire still 
held his reputation for surliness. “Just 
a minute,” called Agent Burton. “Remem- 
ber that all these contest pigs not retained 
by their owners as breeding stock are 
listed for public sale when we have our 
big club round-up after the fair. Thrt 
goes, no matter what winnings may be 
made or offers received. It will be a 
matter of honor to bring the pigs back 
home.” There was nodded approbation 
as the members filed out and boys and 
girls set about the task of crating their 
pigs for the return journey. 

“Just a week,” enthused Ted Baldwin, 
who now was hopping about on a leg 
that he insisted was about “good as new.” 
All the Pleasant Ridge folks were gath- 
ered about their winning representatives, 
proud of the victory won. “Just a week,” 
Ted repeated, “and then we go on to the 
fair to clean ’em up again. Vic and I 
have our trips won to the International; 
it’s up to you, Bob, to cop that state prize 
with old ‘Stony.’ And Kate’s goin’ to 
‘knock ’em cold’ in the style show.” 

“T’'ll do my best for Pleasant Ridge and 
Brown County,” said Kate modestly. 
“Anyway, dad and mother have promised 
to take me to the International, so we 
can meet club folks from all the states. 
Good luck, Bob. We must have a meet- 
ing of our community club to celebrate.” 

“Tf we win at the fair,” Father Barton 
announced, “I’m going to write a new 
march, ‘The Pig Club Parade.’ I feel it 
coming on now.” 


HERE was a real celebration when 

the folks of Pleasant Ridge commun- 
ity gathered on the fine lawn at the Bar- 
ton home just on the eve of their repre- 
sentatives’ departure for the state fair. 
Nor was any boy or girl happier than a 
once pessimistic old man who now 


_ seemed to be renewing his youth in 


friendly interest in doings of the young 
folks. Volunteering his services to help 
care for the contest pigs during Bob's 
absence the old Squire had closed up his 
house in town and moved back to the old 
homestead. When Vic, Ted and Bob 
climbed aboard the truck which had 
grunting occupants ready for the long 
overland trip to the state fair, Squire 
Jones beckoned Bob to come back for a 
last moment’s instruction. Taking his 
young friend aside the old man talked 
earnestly in an undertone which did 
not carry to Bob’s curious chums. But 
when Bob again climbed to his seat there 
was a grin on his face which stretched 
from ear to ear. 

Too well-bred to make direct inquiry, 
the curiosity of Bob’s friends yet was so 
evident that he threw out a hint. “Great 
old boy,” said Bob, “he’s living over the 
days when he was off to match showman- 
ship with the old timers. That was long 
before they took ’em in trucks, but he 
hasn't forgotten. He’s promised me 
something if I win that trip to the In- 
ternational—just what I’m not allowed to 
tell. But you can bet your sweet life I’m 
going to be in there trying! Atta boy, 
‘Stony.’” Bob reached back to scratch 
his pet’s ear and the pig grunted in reply. 
The motor roared, Vic grasped the wheel 
and Pleasant Ridge’s young crusaders 
were off on the highway of adventure as 
their folks and friends waved good-bye. 
The cash award won by Bob would pay 
all expense of the trip, and as they rolled 
along the boys broke into a club song. 

“We're forever boosting club work, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs everywhere; Our 
aim is high, we will always try, to keep 
our banner in the sky,” rang out on the 
morning air. Men stopped in their work 
of choring about the barns, women waved 
friendly greetings. “Great stuff, this 
club work,” remarked Farmer Brown, 
over for a day’s neighborly exchange of 
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work with Farmer Hines. “Too bad, 
Jake, we didn’t have that sort of thing 
when we were boys.” Merrily the little 
party journeyed on its way, self-confident, 
sure of its ability to meet any emergency. 
Late that night they reached the state 
fair grounds, entrusted their pigs to the 
care of the club swine division superin- 
tendent and hunted up the advance guard 
of the coming club host. They found Ross 
Burton on the job ready to welcome them. 
It seemed almost as if they were back on 
the camp grounds of Lake Placid, for 
stretching away were two long lines of 
tents. Unfolding the blankets which they 
had brought along, heads pillowed on 
cushions which thoughtful mothers had 
insisted should be taken, the “three 
guardsmen” soon were sleeping as only 
tired and healthy lads, can sleep. It 
hardly seemed as ff there had been time 
for the proverbial forty winks when the 
clear notes of a bugle roused them. Pok- 
ing his head out through the tent flap 
Bob gazed in interest and wonder, for 
this was his first visit to a great state 
exposition. 


HE sluggish Slade, tired from his 

long drive, snored peacefully as Ted 
and Bob hurriedly dressed. “Come out 
of this, you old mud turtle,” commanded 
Ted as he seized a protruding foot. Out 
on the ground spilled Vic to rub sleepy 
eyes as he looked up into the grinning 
faces of three strange lads who had been 
assigned to the same tent. “My name’s 
Branson,” announced the leader of the 
three as he stretched out a hand to Bob. 
“We're from Ripley County.” 


“Glad to meetcha,” said Bob and as in- 
troductions followed again the imperative 
call of the bugle came. Outside the boys 
found wash-basins waiting and after a 
hasty “wash-up” they fell in line for 
what proved to be a march to a dining 
hall. Not far from the tents occupied 
by the boys were those which would be 
“home” for the club girls during fair 
week. As yet they had few occupants, 
but Miss Edwards waved a greeting from 
one tent as the boys marched past. Bob 
chuckled as he noted a sign stretching 
across the girls’ tent city entrance. “No 
Man’s Land,” it said. The morning air 
was sufficiently crisp to make club mem- 
bers and leaders swing into a brisk dou- 
ble-quick as they approached the place 
where “chow” was waiting. “At some 
fairs they have club buildings where all 
members are quartered,” remarked Ross 
Burton, “but give me the tents if it is a 
bit cool. Seems more like camping out.” 
The boys applauded this observation 
heartily and the way they kept waitresses 
hustling to replenish food supplies be- 
spoke a busy week for the management. 
The first thought of Vic and Bob was 
for their contest entries. Back in the 
pens they found the pigs none the worse 
for their long trip but ready for the feed 
and grooming which was their due. 


“Gotta get up and feed before break- 
fast after this,” remarked Vic. ‘““No good 
showman neglects his hogs.” 


“Yes, you’ve set a good example,” 
jeered Ted. “Old hoss, you are one of 
the original ‘Seven Sleepers.’ If it hadn’t 
been for your uncle here to look after 
you, you'd sti!l be pounding your ear.” 
But there was nothing sleepy about the 
alert Slade as he went from pen to pen 
inspecting the club entries. 

“Old man,” announced Vic after he 
had made the rounds, “You’ve got your 
work cut out for you here. The owner 
of the grand champion male pig over all 
breeds goes to the International. ‘Stony’ 
is as good a pig as there is here, but a lot 
of these pigs belong to sons of breeders. 
These young birds are chips off the old 
block. You stick close to the men’s judg- 
ing ring until the time comes for you to 
show. Keep your eyes open. We'll have 
Mr. Burton along with us as much as 
possible to help coach you. We've gotta 
win for old Brown County.” Bob, grate- 
ful for his friend’s advice, promised to 
absorb all the information possible. As 
a spur to do his best came that parting 
admonition from the old Squire. Gee, he 
just couldn’t g° home defeated. And how 
great it would be to go to the Inter- 
national with his friends and meet the 
thousands of club workers. 


ITH the next day and the real 

opening of the state fair boys and 

girls fairly swarmed about the tent 

grounds, crowded the dining-hall, packed 

a section in the grandstand where their 

Stirring songs and yells always evoked 
onlooker 





s, From early 


morning until late at night members were 
kept busy at the pleasant tasks of demon- 
stration work, judging or in attendance 
at some fine entertainment. But there 
was opportunity for Bob and Vic to 
watch swine being judged in the senior 
rings and Bob picked up many helpful 
hints. When the time to show in his 
own class came, Stonewall Jackson, an 
outstanding specimen among his breed, 
was an easy winner. Over the first hur- 
dle, Bob received congratulations of Ross 
Burton and his own mates, and on Young 
Slade’s advice set himself to watch the 
work of the judge who would place the 
final championship, a man noted for his 
fairness and ability. 


“You see,’ Vic confided, “these big 
guns are human just like other folks. 
Now this fellow doesn’t like a fussy ex- 
hibitor. Irritates him. When you go 
into the ring remember that the score’s 
tied, there are two out and a man on 
base. Keep your nerve and hit. Old 
‘Stony’ will do his part if you do yours.” 
Bob Barton, studying the work of the 
judge, noted with admiration the surety 
with which he made decisions. No guess- 
work there. If he won it would be on 
merit. Of the five winners who were to 
compete against him four had experience 
in state fair exhibit work. But, Bob re- 
flected, none had so great an incentive to 
win. That should even the score. When 
the time to enter the ring came, Bob, 
outwardly calm, was inwardly seething 
with excitement. Stonewall Jackson, 
ambling about the ring, responded to gen- 
tle cane pats like a well-trained horse. 
Ross Burton had rallied the boys of 
Brown County and perched in seats at 
the ringside they intently watched. In 
the background of Bob’s memory were 
the parting words of the old Squire. He 
must win. 


UDGE Evart strolled about, and his 

seeming casual glance was keen as a 
rapier. Minutes which seemed like hours 
passed. Two of the young boars broke 
from control of their owners and met 
with gnashing teeth. The young show- 
men, nervous and flurried, herded them 
back. Another exhibitor lost control of 
his entry and punished the animal with 
blows, while the judge, frowning, stood 
by. Through it all Stonewall Jackson 
had calmly marched about the ring or 
stood at attention as Bob’s “So-o-o boy! 
Steady, ‘Stony,’ old top,” reached his 
ears. “Bob’s got it won,” whispered Bur- 
ton to Vic Slade. A moment later the 
purple ribbon was in Bob’s hands and 
startled fair visitors were hurrying to 
investigate the bedlam of sound. Brown 
County collectively was “yelling its head 
off.” Bob Barton, flushed and happy, 
drove his pet back to the stall and joined 
in the celebration. Now he would go to 
the International, but even greater was a 
promised, if conditional, award. Led by 
Agent Burton, the boys set off to find 
Miss Edwards and her girls. 


“Great, Bob, great,” congratulated 
Katie O’Neal, as she shook Bob’s hand. 
“T knew you’d do it. Now if I can only 
win for Brown County.” Bob assured her 
that it was as good as done, but Miss Ed- 
wards shook her head. “Awfully keen 
competition,” she observed, “but we'll do 
our best. Winners will be announced at 
the closing banquet.” 

“By the way,” remarked Bob diffidently 
as with Katie for a moment he drew 
aside, “I have a bit of news. Winning 
that championship meant more than a trip 
to the International. Squire Jones prom- 
ised that if I won and we stay on the 
farm he'll see that I get back in high 
school this year. I’m going to wire him 
and the folks.” 

“Wonderful!” cried Katie as again 
she grasped Bob’s hand. “Did you hear 
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Perfect jam or jelly 
with only one or two 
minutes’ boiling. Saves 
all the flavor and color 
of the fresh fruit. 


Sust bring your fruit 
—or fruit juice—and 
sugar to a boil, add 
Certo, boil hard one or 
two minutes, and it’s 
ready to skim, pour and 
seal. Your grocer has 
Certo. A book of nearly 
OO recipes under the 
label of each bottle. 





uccess now 
every time 


HE difficulty in making jams and jellies has 
always been that fruits vary so much in the 
amount of jellying substance which they contain. 


Even those you depend on most differ from year 
to year, and lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen. And very few fruits have enough jellying 
substance to jellify all of their juice. That is why 
you used to be obliged to boil half your fruit juice 
away before this jellying element was concen- © 
trated enough to jell the remaining juice. 


But now—with Certo this is all changed. 


For Certo is the natural jellying substance, 
taken from fruits in which it is abundant, con- 
centrated, refined and bottled for convenient use. 


With Certo delicious jam or 
jelly can be made with perfect 
success every time from any 
variety of fruit. Only one or two 
minutes’ boiling is needed to give 
a firm, tender “‘set.” The bright 
color of the fresh fruit is no longer 
darkened by long boiling and 
its delicate fresh flavor no longer 
drifts away in steam. 








SEND 1v¢ for trial half-size bottle — 
enough to make 6—10 glasses of jelly, 
depending on the recipe used. Beautifully 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades’’— free! 
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Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 53 
Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
i (In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., 
sm Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of 
Certo with the new recipe booklet in color, I en- 
close 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage ¢ 
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|_HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 





ONDAY, May 9.—Guaranteed, fast- 
color fabrics prove their value af- 
ter a few trips to the laundry. Ask for 
them when buying materials for your 
summer clothes. 
Tuesday, May 10. 
—These sunny days 
great care should be 


taken not to strain 
the eyes by work- 
ing with the sun- 


light falling directly 
on book or work. 
Vines or awnings 
will make the porch 
a shady, pleasant 
place to work or rest. 

Wednesday, May 11—To use the last 
two or three spoonfuls of a jar of pickles 
or relishes add it to either French dress- 
ing or mayonnaise and pour over a head 
of crisp garden lettuce. 

Thursday, May 12.—National Hospital 
Day. Is your club doing all it can to 
coéperate with the local hospital or to 
establish one if there be none in your 
county? Why not bring up this subject 
at today’s meeting ? 


Friday, May 13.—The buzz of the fly 
is a hint of spring, and also a hint to 
spring at it with a fly-swatter. One killed 
today saves many later. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, May 14.—A fat baby may be 
almost as badly fed as one that is too 
thin. The right food usually makes the 
baby’s flesh firm and creamy pink and 
neither too fat nor too thin. 


Sunday, May 15.—“Let us be of good 
cheer, remembering that the misfortunes 
hardest to bear are those which never 
come.” —Lowell. 


————_____—__—_} 


~ COURAGE FROM A LUNCH- 
EON CLUB 


RS. W. H. Arnold is community 

leader in Mission Valley, a town 
and country community in Texas. Her 
work began with a kitchen contest. Mrs. 
Arnold was very timid—she did not think 
she could enter the contest. Her father 
was ill and she saw she might. move. 
They did move and she joined a little 
Saturday luncheon club at the Delaware 
Club. You see the women came to town 
anyway and by coming together they 
could talk over their poultry plans. It de- 
veloped that they gained even more than 
they had anticipated. They gained in 
knowledge of each other, of their com- 
munities, and of their work. They ate to- 
gether for two years. The hotel provided 
a regular luncheon at 50 cents a plate 
and about 15 to 20 came from all over 
the county every Saturday. 





Tt was at these luncheons that the 
kitchen contest was discussed as well as 
many other projects. When they decided 
to disband and throw their strength to 
another organization, Mrs. Ethel Bran- 
don, the home demonstration agent, asked 
the women, “Just what have you gotten 
out of these luncheons more than any 
other one thing?” 


Mrs. Arnold spoke up and said, “I’ve 
learned to talk, to express my views to 
other people and now I’m going to win 
in the kitchen contest and pass the good 
word to all my neighbors.” 


She did win in the district—her hus- 
band doing the carpentry work. She now 
has an ideal kitchen—running water, sink, 
drainboard, slop-disposal, wood box filled 
from the outside, proper lighting and 
ventilation, working surfaces of the 
proper height. 


Since this kitchen was finished there 
have been five other such kitchens in the 
county and Mr. Arnold has been the car- 
penter for all of them. These kitchens 
belong to Mrs. William Dreyer, Mrs. 
Frank Arnold, Mrs. George Gisler, Mrs. 
John Gisler, and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer. 

Mrs. Arnold is now canning fruit and 
making pickles for the public. She has 
done wonders in improving her house. 
First came a bathtub, then a screened 
porch, then a washstand changed into a 
dresser. A good community leader she 
is and it was at the luncheon club where 
town and country women met that her 
courage took root and grew. 
| THE VANITY BOX | 
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Getting Rid of Dandruff 
Fk’! LING hair and prematurely gray 
hair are caused, in many cases, by 
dandruff. Dandruff is an affection of 
the scalp which has two distinct stages. 
The first, dry dandruff, while embarrass- 





ing is not disastrous if taken in time. 
The second stage, however, gives real 


cause for alarm for the scalp has become 
infected and irritation has set up a dis- 
eased condition. In this stage it is highly 
infectious and care should be taken as 
with any other contagious disease. 


Do not use your friends’ or family’s 
brushes and combs or allow them to use 
yours. Behave as you would if either 
you or one of them was suffering with a 
bad cold. You wouldn’t want to use the 
same drinking glass or dishes. 

The treatment for either stage of dan- 
druff is to saturate the scalp with oil, 
either olive oil or some vegetable oil, 
which should remain on the head for 
several hours or overnight before the 
shampoo. After shampooing the hair 
with warm water and a mild, unscented 
soap you should massage the scalp well 
and then apply a good tonic. 


To massage place the fingers firmly on 
the scalp and rub with a rotary motion 
all over the head, being sure to move 
the scalp and not the hair alone. Continue 
for 10 or even 15 minutes. 





| TINY TOT TURNS TODDLER | 


V HEN Tiny Tot gets un- 

steady feet and begins to try the 
difficult business of walking alone, it 
has turned the corner into one of the 
most interesting and important periods 
of its life. Until now its mother has 
been occupied to such a degree with its 
physical care that she is apt to draw a 
long sigh of relief, and say, “Well, now 
that’s over!” But it isn’t over. It has 
only just begun. 





up on 


But because so many babies, who have 
received a whole year or a year and a 
half of intensive care, are suddenly more 
or less relegated to the background and 
left to shift for themselves at this stage, 
this is a time when they need a friend 
to speak for them. Too often the arrival 
of a new baby in the family leaves 
them a poor second best. They are 
admitted in some degree to the adult 
part of the family and given some 
of the rights and privileges of adult 
life too soon. On the other hand, the 
toddler who has no brothers and sisters, 
or no new baby, may be babied and kept 
from growing up soon enough. Every 
toddler needs to be given opportunity to 
grow up. 


Mothers should be warned against this 
“neglected age’’: against the bad habits 
of missing naps and baths; of staying 
up until too late; or having a place at 
the big table, which usually means some- 
thing of everything on it to eat. There 
is no harm in the child having a place 
at the big table if it is taught to eat 
only what it is given. The two to six- 
year-old needs its own kind of care. It 
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2998—Entirely Different.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
4, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 


terial with 7% yard of 18-inch con- 
trasting. 
2992—Unmistakably New. — The pattern 


cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and 4 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 4% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


2901—Novel Waistline.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 6, 8 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


2987—Plaits Add Distimction.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 44-inch material. 

2321—One-piece Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of #-inch material. 

2312—Attractive Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 2% yards 
of %-inch material. 

2479—Girl’s Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial. 











needs to be just as regular in its hours 
and its habits as baby does, if it is to 
grow up “healthy and wise.” It par- 
ticularly needs adequate medical super- 
vision during these years of rapid mental 
and physical growth, and this it can get 
either by a complete physical examina- 
tion at least twice a year by the family 
physician or the physical exam~ation at 
the nearest child welfare cente 
of these examinations will discover 
whether it weighs the right number of 
pounds and has stretched up the right 
number of inches; whether its throat is 
free of bad tonsils and adenoids ; whether 
it stands straight and has normal feet: 
and whether its hearing, its teeth and its 
eyesight are in good condition. 


Either 


But when the physician has done all 
that he can for the toddler; when he has 
checked up on all these special points, 
and has immunized it against diph- 
theria, smallpox, and typhoid, then the 
rest is still mother’s job. It is mother 
who must give it the food and care 
that will make it measure up when ex- 
amination time comes again. 


Here is a chart that will help do these 
things for it, if Mother will follow it 
religiously. If she is very busy, she may 
have to change the bath hour and the nap 
hour to later in the day, perhaps having 
the nap after lunch and the bath befor« 
bedtime, but the other things should be 
done at the time set :— 


A. M. 


7:00—Wash and dress. Brush teeth. 

7:30—Breakfast: Cooked cereal; coddled, soft 
boiled or poached egg; crisp bacon oi 
casionally; boiled whole milk. 

00—Play. 

:40—Plain cod-liver oil unless the child is 
getting a great deal of sunshine, then 
half an orange. 

:00—Bath. 

:30—Out of doors till dinner. 
long nap in sun. 
12:00—Dinner: Fresh green vegetables; pota- 
toes, rice or macaroni; meat or fish; 
stewed fruit or simple pudding; boiled 


a2 00 


wv 


Sunbath and 


whole milk. (Nothing fried—every- 
thing baked or boiled.) 
P. M. 
1:30—Out of doors as long as season permits. 
4:00—Boiled whole milk. 
5:00—Undress for night, wash. 
$:15—Half an orange or strained tomato 


juice. 
5:30—-Supper: Cereal; milk-vegetable soup; 
milk toast or dry toast; junket, baked 
custard, or stewed fruit; boiled whole 
milk. 
Brush teeth. 
6:3X—Bed. Lights out, 


windows open. 


For further information mother will 
find it helpful to write to her state bureau 
ef child hygiene for their publications, 
or to the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., for the bulletin 
Child Care. 





| OVER THE FARM PHONE. | 





Many Improvements in Tennessee 
Farm Homes 
SURVEY of 1,243 farm homes in 


75 Tennessee communities revealed 
many interesting facts. Of these homes 
180 have water piped into them. In 235 
of these homes the lighting is either by 
electricity or gas, the remainder by kero- 
sene wick or gasoline mantle lamp; 206 
use incubators in hatching chickens, 649 
have telephones, while 822 report auto- 
mobiles, 156 have radio sets, 330 phono- 
graphs of different makes, and 461 have 
pianos. 


C5 


N AMERICA there are two horses oF 

mules for each agricultural worker ; 
on the peasant farms of Europe there 
are two agricultural workers for each 
horse or mule. 
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READY-MADE AND HOME- | 
Si MADE 


Table Covers and Napkins You 
Can Make at Home 


F YOU want something smart in table 

covers and napkins—the very latest 
rage—get a few yards of colorful ging- 
ham to harmonize with the color scheme 
of your room, and make them yourself. 
You can in this way have several sets of 
different patterns with little more work 
than it requires to hem the regulation 





























linen table cloths and napkins, and at a 
great saving in cash. 


One jdea, as sketched above, is for a 
shaded effect in greens. The cloth is of 
white with a wave green thread on a 
white ground forming a check, and with 
a border in three shades of green giving 
a shaded effect from a very light to a 
medium jade. This is accomplished by 
means of strips of green gingham in the 
three shades sewed or hemstitched to 
the white checked center. The napkins 
are pocket editions of the table cloth. 


The second group as sketched shows 
the famous criss cross, or double run- 
ner, table covering. Here blue and white 
novelty check gingham with a red dot 
has been used in combination with a 
white pointed border edged with red 
where it joins the center edge, and with 
a red embroidered initial in one corner. 


In the third illustration at the foot of 
the sketch is shown a runner for a long 
table. Here a lavender check novelty on 
a white ground has been used with dia- 
monds of the one-tone lavender, accented 
by light vellow candlesticks, a flower 
bowl of the same, and yellow candles. 


These are only a few of the many new 
designs being shown in gingham for this 
purpose, but they will serve to give an 
idea of what may be done at small ex- 
pense. Gingham being tubfast and sun- 
fast never loses its fresh crispness no 
matter how often it is laundered. This 
makes is especially adaptable to table 
cloths and table coverings. It should be 
remembered, however, that gingham 
should be shrunk before it is made up. 
It will shrink a little in both width and 
breadth. 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 
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PRICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmaking 
lessons. Send 15 cents for vour copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


oet DELCO-LIGHT 
end your work 
at the end of the day 


OW, this Spring—when every 
hour of daylight counts—when 
your whole year’s profit depends on 
early planting—when you are working 
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electric light at house, barn and out 
buildings—these are the things you 
can have with Delco-Light? 


Think of all that it means to have 





against time and weather—that’s when 
you need -the help of Delco-Light. 


Today, as you come to the end of the 
last furrow—as you pause for a moment 
to look with satisfaction on what you 
have done and think of the work yet 
to do—think what it would mean to 


Delco-Light and arrange to have it now. 


See the Delco-Light dealer in your 
community or mail the coupon for com: ) 
plete information—today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-29, Dayton, Ohio 


have Delco-Light. 


Think of being able to flood 
your house, barn ov out- 
buildings with light by simply 
pressing a button. That is 
what you can do if you have 
Delco-Light. 


DEPENDABLE 


FARM ELECTRICITY? 


Water at the turn of a faucet, time- 
saving power for turning grinders, sepa- 
rators and all small power machinery, 


Pioneer builders of farm electric plants. 


Also makers of Ip, Electric Water Systems for 


country or city homes. 





DELCO-LIGHT COMP 
AN 
Dept. P-29, Dayton, Ohio, - 
Please send 
Delco-Light. 


DELCO-LIGHT | = 


me complete information about 














Hundreds Earn 
6. MUIR Reo 
as 





Amazing new shoes for women, in big 
demand everywhere, can bring you $100 
a week and more right from the start. 
Agents everywhere making this big mon- 


ey at easy, pleasant work. 
NO CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED | 
All you need to make this money is ambition and will- 


ingnesa to work. We supply everything, and teach you 
how to make good. Even spare time will pay you $2.00 
an hour and more. Agents share in profits of company. 
FREE OUTFIT with Actual Shoes 
‘or limited time we are offering 
complete $25 selling equip- 
ment and 5 real shoes (rep- 
resenting 35 newest styles) 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Do 
you want one at once? Then 


write to STYLE-ARCH 
SHOE Co. Desk R-156 Cincinnati, Ohio 


















LEARN THE ART OF 


DRESSMAKING 


Here is a brand new book 
by Minnie Berry, containing 
a complete course in sew- 
ing and home dressmaking. 
This book has ten fully il- 
lustrated lessons—44 pages 
—70 illustrations—and ex- 
plains fully and simply ev- 
ery step in making fashion- 
able garments at home, It 
begins with the easiest 
stitches and shows every oD- 
eration in detail up to the 
sompletion of the garment. 
You are shown how to 
stitch and sew, how to take 
measurements and make 
patterns, cut and fit, etc., 
ete.; how to make boys’ 
and = girls’ clothes; easy 
methods of mending and 


darning, etc. 
OFFER: Send only $1.00 for 





one year subscrip- 
tion to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (new 
or renewal), and we will mail you this fine 
book on Dressmaking, FREE and Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C, 


* 





LEARN THE ART OF 


EMBROIDERY 


This new book contains a 
series of ten fully illustrated 
lessons in embroidery, writ- 
ten and arranged by Minnie 
Berry. The book has 382 
pages, with over 70 illustra- 
tions covering every detail 
of the various stitches used 
in embroidery work. Each 
stitch is thoroughly explain- 
ed and illustrated, so that 
it may be easily under- 
stood. 


In addition to covering 
the ordinary plain and fan- 
ey stitches, the book con- 
tains a chapter on Wal- 
lachian, or Roman Bm- 
broidery, the rich looking 
fancy work which has be- 
come 80 popular. 











OFFER: only $1.00 for one year subscrip- 
tion to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (new 
or renewal), and we will mail you this fine 
book on Embroidery, FREE and Postpaid. 


~ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C, 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE . 


(Pronounced “Dixie-Steel’) 





Any farm can be made self-sustain- 
ing by devoting a few acres to vege- 
tables, poultry, hogs and dairy cat- 
tle. By raising such produce for 
your needs, you will keep your cot- 
ton money at home. 

Making your farm feed your fam- 
uy, is real diversified farming. And 
that you may get the greatest re- 
turns from your efforts, fence your 
various fields and pastures with 
Dixisteel woven wire fence. 


Special galvanizing insures 
longer life 
Dixisteel Fence is heavily galvan- 
ized by a process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. This galvaniz- 
ing will not peel or flake off. Rust 
is prevented. It is especially 
adapted to our southern climate. 

Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at each joint. 
Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy tension curves in 
the line wires allow for expansion 
and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
back to an upright position after 
sudden or severe pressure. 

Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the line of Dixisteel Fence for 
cattle, hogs and poultry. Write us 
if your dealer doesn’t have Dixisteel. 
Mail coupon for free booklet — 
“Farming with Fences.” ATLANTIC 
STEEL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia. 


We also make wire 
nails, staples, barbed 
wire, plain wire, bale 
ties, cotton ties, 
angles, bars, bands, 
hoops, etc. 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


I am interested in “Farming with Fences.” 
Please send me a free copy. 


Name 





ee 




















| UNCLE P.F.’s LETTER 





EAR 4-H Club Boys:— 

“Get a real leader and follow 
him.” That, says the Carolina Club Boy, 
is the secret of outstanding club work. 
And then it 
continues: — 
“A community 
leader holds 
the reins to 
success in the 
year’s club 
work. Boys 
can accom- 
plish great 
things without 
a local leader 
but so often do 
not. Some 
boys will not 
do big things, no matter how good 
the leader. But the ‘everlastin’ teamwork 
of every bloomin’ soul,’ following a nat- 
ural born leader, invariably ‘brings home 
the bacon.’ ” 

What are some of the things to look 
for in selecting a leader? You'll want 
him to be a man whom the boys will 
like and respect; you’lf want him to take 
part in all the activities of the club— 
meetings, rallies, games, camps—all of 
them; you’ll want him if possible to visit 
you in your home, to help you with your 
project, and to aid you in keeping ac- 
curate records. In short, you’re looking 
for an all-round man. We hope you find 
such a leader for your club. After you 
have your leader just remember that “a 
man is a good leader only when he has 
a good following.” Don’t fail him. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE #. F. 

P. S. You can tell your 4-H club sis- 
ters that next week’s young folks’ page 
will be especially for them. And don’t 
forget that Sunday, May 8, is Mother’s 
Day—your mother’s day. 


Courtesy Louisiana State 
oard Ith. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
“Where Is My Cap at?” 


| AM a little boy, going to school, 
studying the third grade. I have five 
studies. They keep me at work, but I 
like to go to school. I have not missed 
a day this winter. I went to school my 
first time last winter. I did not go 
much. I was little and had to walk. 
This year I go to a consolidated school 
and ride. I was eight years old April 4. 
The worst English I hear in daily use is, 
“Where is my cap at?”, “Where is my 
book at?” It should be, “Where is my 
cap?”, “Where is my book?” When I 
say, “Where is my cap at?” mamma 











Dealer’s Name 
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WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN— eRe ee ate 
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[The LANE. asturdy, 
ependable Saw 
1 at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other wooswernang ma- 
Sieiaeese, Send for description and prices. 
Lane Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Distributed by 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh. N. be " 











WANTED! SAcs 
We pay cash for empty feed bags, corn 
ras. _eoenennens m bags, etc. Write 


WERTHEIMER BAG CO., 
2201-2221 Tenth Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. 























“That new boy is the kind that takes 
his mask an’ goes home if you don’t let 
him bat first.” 

“That skinned place on my vye ts where 
me an’ Pug was decidin’ which one was 
to be captain of the ball team.” 


ivs, “Ten miles the other side of at.” 
Then I say, “Where is my cap?” When 
{ am 10 years old, mamma says I may 
join a club. 


GEORGE LEE ANGLIN. 


42 





| CLUB BOY PRODUCES STATE | 
| CHAMPION - | 


Bibbs did it occur to Sam Rich, a 
club boy of Davie County, N. C., 
that he would produce a state champion 
cow when he started Foremost’s Flora 
of, Oakdale on official test in the Farm- 
er’s Division as his home project. 





“Flora” started test under a big handi- 
cap. She was in thin flesh and not 
very large. She was only 19 months old, 
having been bred too young by mistake. 
In 305 days she produced 4,831.2 pounds 





DIMPLES FOREMOST FLORA 197080 


This is one of the calves of Foremost’s 
Flora of Oakdale, the cow that has brought 
high honors to Sam Rich, club boy of Davie 
County, N. C., by her record. Sam is raising 
two of these calves as a part of his project. 


of milk and 268.8 pounds of butterfat. 
This record made her the state champion 
Guernsey cow in North Carolina for 
class GGG (two-year-old in the Farmer’s 
Division). 

While 268 pounds of butterfat is not 
an exceptionally high record it is a great 
credit to Sam or any other club boy. 
Then you have to consider that Flora 
was only 19 months old and weighed 
only 600 pounds when she started her 
test. The Farmer’s Division is new but 
it offers wonderful possibilities to farm- 
ers and to other club boys. 


During the test Flora put on flesh and 
gained considerably in body weight. She 
is now on test in class G (they hope GG) 
since she freshened the second time un- 
der 214 years of age. Flora has made 
better than 45 pounds of butterfat a 
month which indicates she will greatly 
exceed her previous record. 

Sam is raising two of Flora’s heifer 
calves. The older weighed 700 pounds 
at 14 months of age. Beside making this 
record, Sam has learned more about 
feeding and care by actually doing the 
work himself than he could possibly have 
learned in any other way. 

It is hoped that Sam’s example may 
inspire other club boys to do official test- 
ing as a home project. It is the best 
training the future dairy cattle breeders 
of the South can get. The Farmer’s 
Division with its two-times-a-day milk- 
ing makes this testing work practical to 
any farm boy who has the desire to 
do it. 


| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 


J 








OW do we know that Noah had a pig 
in the ark? 
2. Why is sympathy like blind man’s bluff? 
3. Why are fish well educated? 
4. What is remarkable about a yardstick? 


5. If a man shot at two frogs and killed 
one, what would the other one do? 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 
1. Because he had Ham. 


2. Because it is a fellow feeling for a fel- 
low mortal. 


3. Because they are often found in schools. 
4. Though it has no head or tail, it has a 


foot at each end and one in the middle. 
5. Croak. 


Lhe Progressive Farmer 
















Wouldn’t You Like Some ' 
Extra Profit? 


OUR PLAN gives you double the 
return you get when you sell wool 
to dealers. For a nominal charge, 
which you may pay in cash or addi- 
tional wool, we will make up your 
wool for you into beautiful, warm 
blankets and auto robes of su- 
perior quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or costs refunded. 
Deal direct with the mill and 
get every dollar’s worth you 
can out of your wool. You 
are entitled to it. 
Mail coupon for book- 
let explaining plan. 
CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








CHATHAM MFG. CO., 
85 Chatham Road, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Please send me further information 
on your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 





























May we send you Wood’s Crop Special 
each month during the planting season? 
It contains current prices on all season- 
able seeds, news of new varieties and 
helpful seeding information. 


And Wood’s Crop Special protects you 
against higher prices. Quotations are 


guaranteed for the month. If the 
market goes up, you will get the price 
quoted. If it goes down, you secure 
the lower price. 

Just ask for Wood’s Crop Special. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


‘T. W WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
80 8S. 14th Street, Richmond, Vas 





The East’s Most Famous Mower 
- One Horse 834-——4 foot cut 

SIZES: (no Horse 434, 6, 6 foot cut 

Walter A. Wood Vertical Lift Mower_No, 2 


. Strong, sturdy construction - 
forrugged£fastern conditions. & termes weotes Oy 


~ 










2. Extremely light draft. horse Nn ned 
i so easily, I want tobuy 
© Hepade Conia er endlow I pal ahti fo oe 
4. Cutter bar follows un- cer 
evenness of ground, and D) Repair parte for Walter 
cuts closely, OM ay a 
6. Can be raised with- and 
out releasing gears Harrowe: 
to cut banks end 
hedge Z 


cone 


Walter A. Wood Mowing Machine Division of 
BatemanBrothers,Inc.Dept.D, Hoosick Falls,N.¥. 
SOLEIL. MEPS, PPE NED EES EAB IE. SIEBER OIL LES ALE AIIM 















GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WRITE FOR + ed Sesrentent, Piero 

PLES ng rect from Fac- 
Face SAus tory. Freight Paid. And 
keep in your own pocket the Profit Others 
Would Make. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same Low Factory 
Prices. WRITE TODAY for Big Free Sam- 
ples and Freight Paid prices on Galvanized 
Corrugated, Galvanized 5 V Crimp, Shingles 
and Asphalt Roofing. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
DEPT. P, RALEIGH,, N. C. 
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Have You 
Received Your 
Complimentary 

Plaster ? 


—— just a little time left in 

which you can get a No. 1 size 
Las-Stik Balloon Tire Casing Plas- 
ter free with each purchase of a can 
of Las-Stik Tube Patch. 


We want you to know on your own 
tires through actual experience how 
good the new Las-Stik Balloon Tire 
Casing Plaster really is, 


It’s a casing repair that does not 
merely cover the hole as a boot 
does, but that actually plugs it up, 
binding the cords of the tire to- 
gether again and reinforcing the en- 
tire casing around the break —a 
repair as workmanlike and as per- 
manent as any tire shop job. 


Your regular dealer ought to have 
thiscomplimentary offer. If he hasn’t, 
send us th’ 50 cents and we'll see 
that you are supplied immediately. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Las-Stik Tube Patch 

When you r pair a 
tube with Las-Stik 
Tube Patch you re- 
pair it for good. Self- 
vulcanizing. Stretches 
with the tube. Won’t 
creep or come lose. 
Holds until you’re 
ready to throw away 
the tube as junk. 








PATCHES 7/RE REPAIRS PLASTERS 








GRAND Zi WON DER 
qc] PINE TAR 
EA SOAP - - 


Wonne, 274 Made from pure pine 


Cad g 





big, full-size cake. 


oe 
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CRAN DPA’S 


tar 


and imported cocoanut oils. 
World’s best shampoo. Chases 
dandruff, heals and soothes. 
Since'78 At Dealers’, or send 10c for 


Beaver-Remmers-Graham Company 
Dept. PW-51 Dayton, Ohio 


= } 











You Can 








order from an advertiser in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











depend on getting a square deal when you 








Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Proper Diet as Pellagra Preventive 
oo all evidence now in hand, we 
are quite satisfied and the United 
States Public Health Service is quite 
satisfied that the dreadful disease called 
pellagra is caused 
by a deficient or un- 
balanced diet. Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger 
produced pellagra in 
6 out of 11 volun- 
teer convicts in the 
convict camp at 
Jackson, Miss. He 
gave these convicts 
DR. REGISTER a one-sided diet con- 
sisting mainly of 
cereals. It took five months of this re- 
stricted diet before the first case devel- 
oped. After 6 cases had developed out 
of the 11, Dr. Goldberger put them back 
on a balanced diet and they became well 
again. There is no doubt but that if 
the experiment had been persisted in all 
of the 11 would have finally come down 
with pellagra. This experiment clearly 
shows two things :— 
1. That it takes much longer to produce 


pellagra in some people than it does in others. 
You will often find one case in a family of 





several people, all eating practically the same | 
kind of food. Those who do not develop | 
pellagra, however, often come down with | 


some other disease. 

2. That pellagra may be produced by a re- 
stricted or one-sided diet and prevented and 
cured by a balanced diet. 

Sanitation and Personal Hygiene.— 
Sanitary conditions about the home 
should be good and people should be 
careful about personal hygiene. Keep- 


| ing the body clean and maintaining 


active elimination of waste material are 
two measures that will help in prevent- 
ing any disease. 

A Well Balanced Diet.—Diet is of 
the utmost importance. The diet should 
be well balanced, something like this :— 


1. A half pint of milk daily for every adult 
and a pint for each growing child. This 


| means one or two cows per family. I verily 
| believe that a milk cow or two for a family 


is just as important as good water. 

2. Fresh lean meat, eggs, beans, and peas, 
and fresh or dried (but not canned) fruit. 

3. Serve daily, in addition to potatoes, one 
green vegetable, a salad, and fruit in some 
form. 


4. Three times a week serve either a whole | 


grain cereal or a whole grain bread. 

5. Drink from four to eight glasses of water 
daily. 

Avoid Spoiled Corn.—At one time it 
was thought that meal from spoiled corn 
was the real cause of pellagra. But this 
cannot be the whole cause, as many 
people have pellagra who do not eat 
cornbread. We people who eat cornbread 
are doubtless too careless, however, about 
the kind of corn the meal is made from. 
It is often made from corn that has been 
shipped in tight cars and gone through 
a heat and practically spoiled, or it has 
been harvested before it was mature. 

Have the Best of Cornbread.—Farm- 
ers, of all people, should be able to have 
the very finest quality of cornbread. And 
they should make it as easy as possible 
for their city neighbors to have it, too. 
The corn should be home-grown and 
home-ground. The ear should be al- 
lowed to be thoroughly mature before it 
is pulled. The corn should be of a hard, 
flinty variety, and should be most care- 
fully ground by a competent miller. 
There is as much difference in the qual- 
ity of cornbread as there is in the quality 
of wheat bread. 


Editor’s Note.—Dr. Register’s helpful 
articles for young mothers on the care 
of infants will be resumed next week. 





















FINCK'S 


4 RED-BAR 


OVERALLS 


What kind of overalls are hardest to 
wear out? The kind made of close-woven 
denim! The kind that are large and 
roomy! The kind that you can move 
around in comfortably without straining 
the fabric or tearing the weave! In 
other words—the Finck brand! 






If you want to cut down your overall 
bill, start today wearing Finck’s—the 
overalls that wear like a pig’s nose. You 
will always easily recognize them by the 
red diagonal bar on the pocket. 


W. M. Finck & Co., Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
Dalton, Ga. Minneapolis 





Michigo™ 
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», overa 
is e undet* 
aP it free * 





stating size. 


Address 


. Nam 
Dealer’s * 





If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send $2 for sample pair, 
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Double 
Shoulder 


Stitched*, 
Seams € 





Non-Rip 
Sleeve 
It Pays to Keep seeing 
A Bottle Handy 


A bottle of Gombault’s— 
the old-time horse remedy. 
Have it on hand for use 
when you need it—keep 
your horses working. Used 
for 48 years ow oe own 
spavin, cappe ock, curb, Don’t pay high retail 
fistula, quittor and other are Se oe 

ailments. Leaves no scars— 

no blemish. At your drug- 
gist, $2.00 a bottle. ‘ 


SEND NO MONEY 


shirt offer ever made. 









uine Yarn-Dyed 


3 Chambray 





Rush your order in 
today sure. Greatest 
, Extra fine heavy Blue 
Chambray shirts for work an 


and " 
BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPA 
Desk (682 812-822 W. Jackson Bivd.. 


hirts’ 1% 


semi 

$1.00 each. 
ean match 
wonderfu 
do not think 





































TheLawrence-Williams Co. Ce}. i = 4 


Cleveland, Ohio 7] S PAR . 
like hot Reg i an Soe a 


bending over hot 





GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 

















WR.100 BAL’ 
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img this 
HEATING IRON. Gre: 
yet in household con’ 


stoves. fuel costs—abso- 
ely an—tngis in operation. Fully guaranteed. 


me commission 
agents make $10 and $12 a day sell- 
remarkable ‘SELF. 
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Grew 2.23 Bales Per Acre / 
And Beat All South Carolina Growing Cotton t 
By C. L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
k Bade Edgefield County farmers, would not have made one bale, much 
George T. Swearingen and B. R. less two bales, to the acre. 
Smith, beat all other Palmetto State The five acres produced corn in 1925 
farmers in the great state-wide five-acre but made only 25 bushels to the acre. 
contest last year, one of them winning This low yield was due to severe drouth. 
a $1,000 prize and the other a $500 prize. Notwithstanding the drouth also the fol- 
As the season for making another cot- lowing year, Mr. Smith produced an 
ton crop begins, we have thought it would average of more than 40 bushels of corn 
be a good thing to review the records per acre in 1926. 
and farming practices of both these The contest field was plowed six to 
super-farmers. Week before last we gave eight inches deep in the fall of 1925. 
the story of Swearingen. Now here is Later it was harrowed with a four-horse 
what we found out by personal visit and harrow. This was on April 20 and with 
investigation about Smith. a wet season prevailing. The rows were 
: . opened with a scooter and 1,280 pounds 
You Can The Story of Mr. Smith of 10-6-3 home-mixed fertilizer applied 
: : hol helile ged oo ab B. R. to the five acres. The wet spring pre- 
Get Things Done With tr — Brey itl e farm that is now vented cultivation until the cotton was 
‘ 1 ¢ six inches high. 
BLACK DIAMOND Files |] |." Cotton as re 
new i, Soni did peated at intervals 
not have a very of 7 to 10 days and 
You know the jobs on hand you'd like to get out high opinion of Mr. continued until the Mz 
of the way—a dull saw to be sharpened—a plow- Smith’s judgment bolls began to open 
share to be pointed—a hoe to be given a fresh edge. in buying a run- in August. All cul- J 
down and worn-out - tivation was with P 
You can get these and a hundred and one other jobs farm. “They laugh- heel sweeps set so 
done by using the right BLACK DIAMOND Files. ed at me a lot at as to shave the top a 
first but did not of the ground, cut 
These files are made to meet every filing need on tell me about it un- all weeds, and leave 
the farm. They are also made with an unremitting til years after- the land level. | 
regard for the fine points of scientific file work- wards,” be said, Mr. Smith’s Rec- 
é {ye manship, and the result is unusually long file life. = 2 ord.—The details 
» like laughing at of Mr. Smith’s rr 
Hardware dealers can supply you. myself for the way record and the cost 
m I farmed before foll ; i 
ow Boe, the day of county initia ene nelll i 
G. & H. BARNETT co. agents. I never FERTILIZER USED i 
Bo acd 1078 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. would have won a AND COST 5 
prize if it had not Revered ong 12.00 ] j 
been for Mr. Bar- Pid of sie ig as ; 
Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. }., U.S.A. ton.” 2,000 pounds. 58.00 
| Rotation and ae 30.50 
| Soil-building Plan. Muriate of pot- 
ge Pag farm READERS, MEET MR. SMITH! =_ = 7.60 
——=—— FIRE RAKE OR WOODS HOE —— \§":. 50 acres @ =u, ig B. BR. Smith, of Edgeield County, "~"  ” pn 
2 ~~ SE Rs potter . - Rett cultivation out of S. C., the winner of the second prize ($500) in Total cost ..$108.10 
3 : : a = : a total of 192 acres. the State’s five-acre cotton contest in South 
== It is operated on Carolina last year. By reference to 












A Tool for General 
Farm Use 











Rakes and Hoes! 


Especially adapted for clearing ditch banks and hedges, cutting underbrush, weeds, 


briars, beans, corn, potato vines, etc. 
be replaced. 


THE COUNCIL TOOL CO, 


Fitted with 5-foot handles. E 
If your dealer cannot supply, send $1.75, and tool will be sent post paid. 


Worn teeth may 


Wananish, N. C. 





CAMBRIA FENCE 


is always uniform 


and always 






fo 


. 
—_« 


Ask your Dealer for Cambria Fence 





Ce 


new because 


Cit is a hinge-joint, cut-stay field fence 

its hinge joints permit even erection 

its cut stays have long wraps 
at the joints 

Qits tension curves keep the 
wires taut 

Cit is made of good, clean, se- 
lected steel nire, heavily coated 
with zinc by our own process. 

When you buy Cambria Fence 

you are assured of obtaining 

the highest quality product. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 





BETHLEHEM 











a definite, business- 

like plan strictly followed; a rotation 
plan,and a diversified and soil-building 
plan. Five acres in corn, 10 in cotton, 
10 to 12 in small grain, to the plow—this 
is the program now being followed. 

“I grow wheat enough,”’® said Mr. 
Smith, “to supply the farm with flour and 
always have done this. I long depended 
on rye for winter cover, but have quit it 
for barléy. Barley does for me all that 
rye has ever done and more”; and then 
Mr. Smith put on a clincher by adding, 
“It is the most wonderful, crop that ever 
grew on ground.” Mr. Smith has thus 
far found cowpeas the best legume for 
a summer crop, but will give more at- 
tention to soybeans. Thirty acres goes 
in corn and always with soybeans, 55 
acres in small grairts, and 65 acres in 
cotton followed by corn and small grain. 
Every acre that can possibly be sowed 
to legumes is given full opportunity to 
produce these hay, seed, and soil-build- 
ing crops. Following the leadership of 
Mr. Barton, his county agent, Mr. Smith 
finds that vetch is growing in favor. “ 
don’t like buying seed. I prefer very 
much to produce my own seed and to 
have a surplus to sell,” said he. Grow- 
ing his own seed is an important factor 
in his live-at-home program. 

How 11 Bales Were Made on Five 
Acres.—The prize-winning five acres 
had been cleared many years. In the 
past it had been “run down” afid very 
poor. While it had been gradually built 
up by good farming, no special treatment 
was given for the contest up to the time 
the land was prepared for the 1926 crop. 
On the other hand, had Mr. Smith not 
persisted in building up his land and kept 
it in training through a period of years he 


the table below it 
will be seen that the fertilizer cost was less 
than 2 cents for each pound of lint—1.9 
cents, to be exact— 


OTHER INTERESTING DETAILS 


RIG OC POMP os ciscccaececes sas 3.73 feet 
Average number of bolls........ 16.65 per foot 
EAUGCH Of BEEDIG Ss occ siesccrsccced % inch 

WOW GEOE OF TE ocskcdcasecesescncat 

MOUE DEF HOGG. 0000 ccccesccs see 63.5 

WOtAL GREG COCEOD sec sccesrccsccves 15,380 pounds 
MRAR TRG cana taasn eee uaneen cen 5,664.6 pounds 
ee eae Coker’s No. 4 


A deduction of 10 per cent was made 
on account of shortness of staple, leaving 
5,098.4 pounds admitted in the contest. 


Some Observations and Con- 
clusions 
HE contest records and experiences 
of Messrs. Swearingen and Smith 
teach important facts :— 

1. Both are soil preservers and soil 
builders, and, as their records show, they 
diversify, rotate, live at home, and make 
money farming. 

2. Each values his county agent. 
When asked what he thought of vetch, 
Mr. Swearingen said, “I tried it a num-~- 
ber of times and failed until County 
Agent Barton showed me how to grow 
it.” Mr. Smith said, “I tried some bald 
barley, more to please County Agent 
Barton than anything else. I now con- 
sider it the grandest crop that comes 
from seed.” 

3. The personality of each of these 
champion cotton growers is a study 
itself. They are alert and thought- 
ful, ever ready to do something better 
than they have been doing. They are 
well posted in general and technical agri 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Aw useful machine 


that pays for itself 
in a few years, and 
lasts twenty or more, 
is a good buy. 
* * * 


A Case steel thresher 
does this, and also 
protects you from 
loss and damage 
to harvested crops, 
at no added cost. 


* * * 


It pays you a profit, 
protects you 
from serious losses 
and lasts so long 
that the cost is 
the smallest 
consideration. 


Mail the coupon. 


J.1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Established 1842 
Racine Wisconsin 


Incorporated 
Dept. E21 





Every grain grower should read 

From Fiail to Freedom,” a valuable 
book that shows you how.to prevent 
loss and damage to harvested crops, 


Fill in your name and addr 

FREE copy. aaah 
Name 
FO 
State 



























COSTS ONLY 


3 00 


and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough country roads, with more power, 
no danger of broken crankcase arms, 
practically no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. That’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently. 





Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


— Patented 
Dec. 30, 1919 


Pioneer ™ 

Engine Support 

TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 


30 DAY Ss 
FRA 











Benen ease dk ae 












RHYMED WISDOM 


Stop and let the train go by, 
It hardly takes a minute; 
Your car starts off again intact, 
And better still--you’re in it. 
—Boston Transcript. 


UNDAUNTED 


“You'll fall,” said his mother, as Jimmy 
climbed up on the fence. 

“No, I wont’, mamma; I won’t fall,’”’ re- 
monstrated Jimmy—and at that moment 
tumbled down, with more or less disastrous 
results. But the young man was not daunted. 

“Did you see me jump?” he questioned, 
righting himself hastily. 


TWO AT ONCE 

Two riddles at once are by me now rehearsed; 

The first of my first yields the first of my 
second. 

‘TwWixt the next ot my second and the next 
of my first 

There’s often a miss—so sages have reckoned, 

Of my first and my second the whole may 
be seen, 

Uncommonly common on a common, I 

Answer: Cowslip; buttercup. 


CLOSE 


Modern education was being discussed, 
Brown saying it was of little value, while 
Johnson protested it was a good thing. 
“Now, here’s my son Jack,” said the latter. 
“He’s only eight, but ask him any question, 
and he’ll answer it.” 

“Well, Jack,” murmured Brown, “how many 
are seven and four?” 

“Twelve,” came the prompt reply. 

“There you are,” said the proud 
“missed it only by one!” 


UP-TO-DATE FIRE BRIGADE 


A guest in a hotel came down to the office 
and asked the clerk if he would please give 
her a glass of water. ‘Certainly, madam,” 
and he went out and got it. 

After a few minutes she returned and asked 
the clerk if he would mind very much get- 
ting her another glass of water.” 

“Not at all, madam,” and he got her an- 
other. 

After another few minutes, she returned 
again: If it wasn’t too much trouble, would 
he get her another glass of water. 

“No trouble at all, madam, but would you 
mind very much telling me what you want 
with all the water?” 

“Not at all,” said she. ‘‘The trouble is my 
room is on fire and I am trying to put it 
out.” 


ween, 


father, 


APPROPRIATE 


A colored preacher in Alabama had at one 
time served a short sentence and was fearful 
lest his congregation discover the fact, as in 
his later years he had been a model of recti- 
tude. 

One Sunday, rising to begin his sermon, his 
heart sank to see a former cellmate sitting 
in the front row. 

Quick thinking was necessary. Fixing his 
eye on the unwelcome guest, the preacher 
announced solemnly: 

“Ah takes mah text dis mo’nin’ from de 
sixty-fo’th chapter and fo’ hundredth verse 
of de Book of Job, which says: ‘Dem as sees 
and knows me, and says nothin’, dem will 
Ah see later.’” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Copyright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














Boss wuz A GOOD GoLF 
PLAYER HEAH FUH A 

WHILE, TWELL HE GOT 
To Fookin’ ROUN' TENDIN’ 
To HE Biz’Ness!! 










ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Miss Lucy scuse mah dawg o’ fightin’ 
her cat, but he wa’n’t fightin’ him—he 








wuz jes’ strugglin’ to git loose!! 
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1927 SERIES 
DeLaval Separators 








Turning * 


Try one of these new De Lavals side-b7- 

our old separator or any other 4 
ou will agree the De Laval . 
Trade allowances 
Sold on such easy 


side with 
machine. 
is superior in every way. 
made on old separators. 
terms they pay for themselves. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


See andtry 
the new ~ 


NEW YORE 
165 Broadway 











These new De Lavals are 
the easiest starting and 
turning separators ever 
madc. Try one and you 
will agree they are. 








1. 


3. 


Cream separator users who have 
seen and tricd these new De Lavals 
pronounce them the 
They are without doubt the cleanest 
skimming, easiest running and most 
convenient separators ever made. 

Other new features are: 


“best yet.” 


Turnable Supply Can: The 
supply can may be turned so that 
tinware and bowl may be put in place 
or removed without lifting the supply 
can from its position on the separator. 
Every user will like this feature. 


Oil Window : 
window enables you to see at all times 
the level and condition of the oil. It 
shows at a glance whether or not the 
separator is being properly oiled. 


Floating Bowl: 
De Lavals have the wonderful ‘‘float- 
ing bowl” now used in De Laval 


The new oil 


All new 


Separators with such splendid results. 


It is 


self-balancing, runs smoothly 


without vibration, with the least power 
and wear, skims cleaner and delivers 
a richer, smoother cream. 


De Laval 








(OMPLEXION'BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GUARANTEES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
if when writing to advertisers you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 

















Baking and roasting results from this handy, economical oven will 

amaze you. Heat circulation; perfect insulation; clear vision door 

and many exclusive features make it the favorite of hundreds of 

housewives. Ask your dealer to show you the Wheeling Oven in ita 
variety of styles and sizes. 





Channeldrain 
Roofing 


An economy because of 
long-life, full weight, heavy 
zinc coating and patented 
“lap” that won't let rain 
get under the roof. Fire- 
proof, lightning-proof, re- 
sists rust and weather for 
long years of satisfactory 
service. Buy Channeldrain 
Roofing and save money 
in the long run. 








Wheeling 


Hand-Dipped 
Metal Ware 





Pails, tubs, ash cans, gar- 
bage cans, each the best of 
its kind. We have made 
these items stronger, leak- 
proof, rust-proof, all hand- 
dippedin pure molten zine, 
especially forfarmuse. At 
your dealer's. 


Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint 
Fence 


Heavily coated with pure 
zinc. Flexible, yet strong— 
the patented Hinge-Joint 
produces the best farm 
fence ever devised. Use it 
for cattle, hog, poultry and 
all farm enclosures. Full 
gauge wires, full weight, 
full value. You will be proud 
of your Wheeling fence 
many, many years from 
now. Buy from your dealer. 











WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 


BRANCHES: 


Chicago, Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Richmond 


{ 
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| GREW 2.23 BALES PER ACRE|| AA touch and 


(Concluded from page 18) its done 


cultural matters, guided by reason, free all you need a 
of prejudice and superstition; each is is heateand Kester Metal 
a 
















the possessor of a keen sense of humor, i 
rire er "4 ih : "i coal And si ike Mender. It’s ready to use and with = 
alert in Dody and mind, “nd they ke | i¢ you can do your own soldering at this 
their neighbors. aR SS home as well as an hay 

3ut the most remarkable features of expert. Full direc- s 
these two champion cotton producers tions with each what 


can, enables any- 

were these :— : y 
ere these body to 

1. Mr. Swearingen’s crop suffered se- 

verely from excessive wet weather and 


later from boll weevils. e 








2. Mr. Smith’s crop suffered severely 
Heavy lifting won’t both- from excessive dry weather 


3 -—" ~~. baie = ; Yet both live ia the jai county, one KESTER 
ee bl kink arc walt farm in the flood area and the other in METAL MENDER os 


the drouth area. 






































































































































































































































They can’t. They are cut , ou 
full and roomy so that no Few cotton growers will, at first 1505-08 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. a 
matter whether you reach thought, understand how more than two| § Est. 189%, —_—_ 
or lift or stoop there’s bales of cotton per acre could have been wa Ti 
room— just where you produced on 10 acres even with ideal 2 
want it. Every pair is weather; still fewer will be able to ex- 
uniform—no small sizes. plain how the first prize was won with ——— 
Made of highest grade den- the handicap of severe moisture excess e QUICKER Witmer 
im, triple stitched wth heavy and the second with the handicap of se- Easier. CHEAPER onvital 
thread. All points of strain vere drouth. The explanation is simple: Th ; ; = 
bar-tacked. These two farmers played the game ac- fo oes randy, = 
cording to rules for :— pleasant, money- 
Made in the largest overall ; ; ; saving and money- 
factory in the world, in sizes . a = continuously are making aeoee 
from 2 to 56—for big and | soil builders and soil keepers. ada 
little men The er Bell | 2. They rotate crops in real rotation. Virginia Home Can Sealer Way Cabh 
: ; | 3. They plant legumes heavily. : . Leroy 
- sfac- ts up high as 500 cans a day. arena lls 
trade-mark means satisfac | @ They ene purebred and Mepreest eat. lec. OP MS ; hee Cabb 
tion or your money back : é Price in reach of everybody. Ap 7“ 
3 y De : | 5. They use labor-saving equipment and ac- proved by U. S. Government Goal paid. 
complish in a short time the greatest amount - we oe , . Pota: 
BLUE BELL OVERALL CO. | of the best ane. . Housekeeping Institute and can- 2 
Greensboro, N. C. 6. They keep their land well filled with ning clubs. Write for free booklet Bui, 
humus all the time. on a new way to can and make Minera 
; ‘ : a money canning and selling canned C.0.4 
BLUE BELL ti ogg goto ganda pn’ — stuff, also for Steam Pressure eae 
| tion o ,163.4 pou 1 Cookers, latest approved = 
OVERALLS | acres, an average of 2.23 bales of lint type. oe 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | per acre, half under drouth conditions er — 
and half under excessively wet condi- Virginia Can Co. jp 
i 6 “ies Box 14 we 
tions : ROANOKE, VA. ag 
The land had been so well cared for eas 
in the past years that it was strong and Co., 
fit. In one case, the soil’s capacity for : Cc peel 
water was so great that there was room Exterminate orn Borers ee 
USED PIANOS for the storage of a surplus to carry ROSS METAL RY] He) C.0.¢ 
i= ——jt, and PLAYER-PIANOS over when needed. In the other case, the 1000, 
Sent Sabpeninenchonas eters Ten: Nea soil’s capacity for water was so great Made of copper-content Rossmetal galvanized. wee 
Uh : offered at bargain prices mente. re Gives that “when the rains came and the floods No shrinkage or swelling. Can be increased naman ca 
clear our ware acca lon eee tow hore space tse: descended,” there was room for holdihg in height. Movable. Safe against fire and very re 
All thoroughly overhauled and put in first-class Moyer, Pennsylvania, made $164 In one week. You can do as | +7), surplus without injury to the crop wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- Lead 
es well. Work all or spare time. No experience needed. No : La . J - . ? —“Wh: U 1,000. 
condition by factory experts. We prepay freight capital. New plan. Simply take orders. We deliver and col able booklet ‘What Users Porto 
om pene Sane ae, A. rite see see list lect. pair A os ons bald ase da ou take orders, Send tor ee Say.” all po: 
0.5-7, giving yg ty this week's offerings. molusive territory and rite today Pros 
THE CORLEY CO., 213 E. Broad St., RICHMOND. VA. | THE AKRON LAMP CO., 135 fron St., AKRON, OHIO | HUNTING MASTER FARMERS | “4 Easy terms—buy now, pay 500s 
ees later. Agents wanted. — 
ail 7 | (Concluded from page 8) Check items which interest you uta 
TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS Ae : . Vand write for catalog. 
their respective counties. There are so Cabl 
YOU MUST SAY many farmers of nearly equal enterprise, Ross Old Reliable Ensilage a 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” progressiveness, and achievement that Cutter is another exterminator 
LL a a eee | ordiv any committee can hope to say ee ao ag aan 
we pe i n- orte 
ic) rc] with positiveness, “We have selected ee ah a Leon: 
= z = . the Master Farmer of our county.” But : : Pimien 
— In the Land of the Sky : A State Accredited High School 3 |), We have selected ¢ Mas eae ee mae geen Balti 
3 = for boys and girls. Bible, Religious Instruction, Piano, Voice, | they can Say, e ave selected a sacl * a “ ste - 
SRI LAND tre coe ceed cece 1 ee es bs ee ae | 2 Farmer—one of the best tarmers in 0 Werte Be. Rpeiaghetl. Chip — 
s = pupils close y > . y y or - ” ° 
£ = dred girls. Two good dormitories for boys. Cottages. Splendid } our county, and he will be presented Makes sf at 5 a See $2, Dos 
= - C > ( ‘ ’ e —_ —_ — orto 
EIN STITUTE Fi ies ine sae ekpcines eimie™™ E| as his county’s nominee for the 1927 ee a Tres 
E 2 ie d : Ses August 22, 1 | re : ~ 
= A Christian High School =: rey. N. A Melton "Fane teadkisseecie N. C Rene gen pecen Pg ig a baweay a FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS — 
= 2 ? ° ’ =e | be vet other awe ater years, whe santaeaeee 
fs oF other leaders in agricultural progress a 3 Pot: 
——— actinccecinesemaaneasunansnedianes ~ | from all or nearly all the counties will = ae ‘to for One Year thot 
ae oman’s Home Companion.......... plan 
. |.be chosen. The Progressive Farmer ............ $1.75 lute 
F ll * : | It is not the wealthy farmer that we | McCall's ......ccccscsssssvsssssssveees $1 50 pine 
a ing pring recip! a e | are seeking, nor is it the fancy farmer, | The Progressive Farmer ............ doa coin look 
| but the real tiller of the soil whose busi- | Pictorial Review .....................- $2 10 
| ness and home is his farm—the true hus- | The Progressive Farmer ............ —— 
| : iati = ’, 
bz n ather and community leader. Christian Herald—Woman’s Worid : : 
4 | MM f and and fat a co ul ity leader ig relia Sth gl lal $2.30 ine 
The Proaressive Farmer will bestow THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER a 1,000, 
: xold medals upon the 15 or more North Tomat 
97% Calcium Carbonate 100% Soluble snd ‘snetels ween thet e sort posta 
Carolina farmers chosen for the Master Peoat 
. Farmer degree and will have them all PUREBRED POULTRY Counci 
< i d ig é ¢ >] Tom 
Quickest and Best Results gather in Raleigh late next fall for their WHITE LEGHORN ENS AND MALEs Now 50 to 
N Cc ] e t first “Master Farmer” banquet and a HALF PRICE. Thousands tive sa 
f 8- k-old Nets, Al hatchi etc. Trap- eauty 
ever a omp ain general good time. of S-week-old pullets. Also ‘hatching es, zt years, | 500. 9 
9 :) , 
oes Nominations are in order. Any one ‘who Set ak 98 cae Caner. Cotelen See weet. Ton. Sweet” 
Capacity of Our Plant Has Just Been Doubled knows or thinks he knows material for | SEQRGE B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rorids, WN. $2.25: 
making a “Master Farmer” may nomi- WONDERLAY Dark Brown LEGHORNS Georgi 
Wri : : ; ay agree . F errisStrainW hite Schr 
rite for Quotations nate his candidate by giving his or her World’s best bloodlines, trapnested continually. Cham- Potato 
name to his county agent or any mem- | pion winners. Reserd layers, farmers’ prices. juisles bees Gary " 
. . y ¢ = n ™m 
FALLING SPRING LIME CO,, Inc. ||" "°""" .... |eaamamararesee | oS 
° . P er. sta, 
*9 e Before doing this, however, let’s exam- | - wn nt Bl —_ King 
. : . ayenr 
B ARBER, VIRGINIA ine the Score C ard in complete form Purebred Pullets For Sale Beauty 
? - and study the Directions for Scoring. White Leghorns and Anconag ready to ship. Barred Cabbas 
(Near Hot Springs) This ¢ RR x “og ‘’* | Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred year- asa | 
. is information in detail will appear in | iing White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%, Write of a 
.- next week’s Progressive Farmer. c. Pe oF JORMAN, Dr. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. dosta 





















Farmers Exchange} L 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 


i 


ip 





POTATOES 


(21) 563 


BEANS 








Government inspected purple and pink skin Porto 
Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; over five 
thousand, $1.50 per ‘thousand, eollect. J. A. Turner & 
Company, Alma, Ga. 








Government inspected Porto Rican Potato. plants, 
$1.40 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, .2%. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Boatright Plant 
Farms, Baxley, Ga. 





ering bert — South Carolina, and Vir, 
editions of T Progressive Farmer also. The { 
this TAMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for fou 





This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
ni 


owi ing table shows rates per word for advertising in 
— inicial, number 
weeks will cost four times what ono week would cost. 





but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


or amount counts as a word. We 





Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 





State plainly 














Circul: ti a. sts 43 ae on 
00 


+ Mississippi Calley.. 135,04 4 

what editions you Georgia~Alabama. , 100,900 
wish to use. re 120,000 
All four editions. 475.000 


Farmers’ Exchange— 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 

exas and S. Okla........ 6 cents per word 

Oe eee 27 cents per word 














Address Advertising Dasavment, 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 
GEORGIA 
Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for our booklet ca 
Southwest Georgia. Cairo Chamber of Commerce, 


Cairo, Ga. 











MARYLAND 


“Our Own Home Country, the Land Where Profits 
and Pleasure Are Partners,’’ illustrated book issued 
by 21 associated banks, assets 16 millions, free. Ad- 
dress Eastern Shore Trust Co., Cambridge, Maryland. 


VIRGINIA 


Tobacce, cotten, grain farms. Easy terms i. 
Witmer, Crewe, _Virginia. 

Virginia Farms.—In the Blue Grass “section north- 
ern Piedmont Virginia. Write for register, describ- 
ing bargain properties. Jos. M. Samuels, Realtor, 
Orange, Va. 


OT LAE > 


- PLANTS 


CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 


Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 per thousand post - 
paid. Varina Plant Ce., Varina, N. C. 


Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $1.25. Pepper 
$2. Tomatoes $1. Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Wakefield Cabbage piants, January sowing, not 
winter stunted: 500, é!: postpaid. Krauswood Farms 
Mineral Springs. N. C. 

C.o.d. ‘Plants, not promises.’ Cabbage, Onion, 
Tomato: 500, 65c: 1,000, $1. ‘oe $2, 1.000. 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 























postpaid. 














FLOWERS 


Twenty-four beautiful flowering Cannas, twelve va- 
rieties, dollar prepaid, Catalog. William Jordan, 
Baldwin Park, if. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS 
Assorted colors, Buff, Yellow, White, Ma- 
roon; 14 plants for $1.00. D. R. Johnston, 
R.F.D. No. 5, Box 3, Richmond, Va. 











T.arge flowering Dahlia bulbs, $1 dozen; Cannas eee 
Chrysanthemums, 75c dozen; mixed colors. Roland 
Dodson, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Pansies, Hardy Carnations, Dianthus. Sweet Wil- 
liams, Salvia, Snapdragons. Strikingly beautiful biooms 
all summer, Strong plants postpaid: 50¢c; hun- 
dred $2.75. 50 Asters 50c; bundrei 75e; thousand 
$5.50. Sunnybank Gardens, Laricaster, Pa 











POTATOES 





Potato plants: 1,000, $2.50, postpaid Eureka Farm, 
. . 


Claremont, 
Pure Porto Rico ape plants, $1.50 per thousand. 
S. J. Padgett. Coffee. 
Porto Rico Potato meg $3, 1,000, 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C 








postpaid. 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $ 25 per 1.000, postpaid. 
Pearley McMillan, Enigma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1.000. 
Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 





Thomasville 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand, postpaid. 
Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8. ¢ 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.7 
UD, $1.50. A. B. Stone, Baxley, 7 2 

Porto. Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000, f.0.b 
Valdosta. McLeod Bros., Valdosta, Ga 








1,000; 5,000 and 











Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: open 
field grown; $1, 1.000. Plant circular free. Clark 
Plant Co. Thomasville, Ga. 

PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 
Leading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 

lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 
$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 

Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Early Triumph, Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto 
ye, and Tomato plants: $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 
i.—Leading varieties Tomato, Cabbage and On- 
fons: 500, 60c; 1.000, $1. Sweet Pepper: 199, 35c; 
1,000, $2. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 

“Buy your inspected Potato draws and Tcemato 
Plants from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. Twenty 
years experience fits me to grow a better plant. Prices 
very reasonable. 





















Leading varieties Cabbage and Cailend, plants: $1, 
1,000. _ Tomatoes: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, state Se ta $2, 1,000; 
all postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





varieties: 300, . 73C: 





ae ego Cabbage plants, ‘all 


500, $1; 000, $1.75: postpaid, 1,000, $1, eves 
collect. W rite for prices on large quantities. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Evergreen Farms, Franklin, 


Virginia. eins DEMERS rx ; 7 a 
PLANTS—LEADING VARIETIES 
Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Collard $1.00; Tomato 








$1.00; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25; Porto 
Rico Potato $2.00. 
W. WILLIAMS 
Franklin, Va. 
Porto Rican and Nancy <r ettte Plants: $2. 
1.000; 3,000 and over, $2 1,0 Ruby King ani 
Pimiento Pepper: 250, 65c; S00” The; 1,000, $1.7 


Baltimore Tomatoes: $1.25, 1,000.| Moss packed, post. 
paid. All ready. R. Chanclor, Sevill e, Ga 





Tomato Plants Now Ready. - Bonny Best, Matchless, 

reater Baltimore, etc.: 100, 50c; 500, $1.25: 1.000, 
2, postpaid Expressed. collect: 10,000, $10. Inspected 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.75 thousand, postpaid 
Expressed, $2 thousand. Good delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Co., Waycross, 
Georgia. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO 
Potato plants; millions to offer. $1.75 ror 
thousand; over 5,000 at $1.50. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipment abso- 
lutely guaranteed. Cabbage and Tomato 
plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at 
7c. We are reliable; have your banker 
look us up. 
AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 





Fine spring grown Cabbage plants ready. Copen- 
hagen, Wakefields, Succession: 308, 75c: 500, $1: 
1.000, $1.50, postpaid. Expressed collect: 5.000 $5 
Tomato plants ready. 100, T5c: 
Postpaid. Expressed : 10,000, $15. 
dato plants: 500, $1.75; $2.50 thousand, 
Prompt shipments: Satisfaction guaranteed. d 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


Tomato, Cabbage and Pepper plants, select varieties, 
50 to bunch, labeled separate; packed careful to ar- 
tive safely. Tomato, Earliana, June Pink, John Baer 
Beauty, Baltimore, Stone: postpaid: 100, 30c; 390, 70c: 
500, 95c; 1,000, $1.50: express: 1.000, $1; 5,000, $4.50 
Cabbage same price; « ‘onanhagen, Duteh and Wakefield 
Sweet Pepper, Ruby King, Pimiento and Hot; post- 
paid: 50, 30c; 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1.000, 
$2.25; express: 5,000, $8.75. E. A. Godwin, Lenox. 
Georgia. 





Schroer’s Reliab'e Plants.—For immediate shipment. 
Beri Plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
Early wh. Big Stem Jersey. Jersey Sweet and Pump- 





per 1,000. Tomato plants; June Pink. Bon- 
ny Best * Blorna, la Special, ene and Greater Baltimore: 
1%), 50c; 500, $1: 1.000, $1.5 Pepper plants: Ruby 
mts 1. Ruby Giant, gg Giant. poe and Lonz 

‘yenne; 50. 50c: 100, 75c; 500 ; 1,009, $8. Black 
Beauty Eggplants same price as peppers Onion, 
Cabbage and Beet plants, $1 per 1,000. We ship first 
class plants only, make prompt shipment, and do not 


Substitute. Pay little more and get just what you 
ans ond what you need, Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
sta, 





Potato plants, leading varieties: $ 1,000, post- 


paid Floyd Arndt, Catawba, N. C. 


Porto Rico Potato aoe. $1.75 per 1,000; 
up, $1.50; f.0.b. Lenox, Ga. John Walker. 


Porto Rico, Early Triumph, White Batos 
$2.25 thousand. W. B. Lee, Benson, N. C 





“15,000 





postpaid, 





Inspected Porto paar Potato plants: 1,000, $1.75; 
5,000 or more $1.50. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, 75" ‘per 1,000; 
5,000 or more, $1.60. J. H. Carter: Rockingham, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand. Full 


count ars prompt shipment guaranteed. J. L. Turner, 
Coffee 











Porto — Potato plants: $1.50. 1,000; 5,000 or 











more: $1.2 1,000; cash with order. G. L, Hicks, 
Raxley, —" 

nipr ved Porto Rico Potato plants; inspected, treat- 
ed: $1.65 per 1,000; over 5,000, $1.50 B. F. Willard, 





Baxley, Ga 





Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants. best quality, 
$1.75 per thousand f.o.b. Bristol, Ga Pearl Lightsey 
Plant Farm. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1.75: 5,000 up. 
$1.50 per 1,000: f.o.b. Baxley D. D. Bland Plant 
Co., Baxley, Ga 








Certified Porto Rico Potato plants ready now 1 000 
postpaid, $2; 10,000 expressed $16 Jonnie Plant Co 
Union Springs, Ala. 





Improved Porte Rican Potato plants, $1.25 per 1.900 
Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed cc. 
3oatright, Alma, Ga. 

Red and Yellow Porto Rico Potato plants: 2.000 
$3.75; 5,000, $8.50; thousand postpaid, $2.25. John 
3. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








thousand 
Williams 


Porto Rican Potato. plants, $1.25 per 
Guarantee full count and prompt shipment 
& Steedley, Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, yellow skin, ir cted, 
certified, $2.25 thousand, postpaid. Pr ymprt shipment 
W. H. Weaver. Ocilla, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants “$1.60 per 1,000. 
Full count and prompt shipment guaranteed. North 
tros. Plant Co., Seville, Ga. 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga —Nancy Hall 
and Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75. 1,000; 5.000 or 
more, $1.60. Count guaranteed. 


Treated Porto Rican plants. Prices f.o.b.: $2, 1,000: 
5,000, $1.75 thousand; 10,000 or more, $1.50 thousand. 
J. M. Boatright, Mershon, Ga. 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato sprouts, $2 per 1,000: 
5.000 or more, $1.75; 10,000 or more, $1.50 per 1.000. 
A. Ludeke, Cast! e Hayne, N. ¢. 


Porto Rico Potato plants ‘at “$1.50 per thousand. 
Government inspected. Can ship on arrival of orders 
Brigman Plant Co., Baxley, Ga 


























Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; 
government inspected and prompt shipment. Write 
Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 





Wilson’s certified Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, 


& per 1,000, delivered; $2.75 express collect. Cash 
th order. J. B. Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 


‘or Sale.—Porto Rican Potato plants, seed treated 
booking orders for May and June delivery, 
rd PD. A. Williams, Johns, N Cc. 


Ri “and “Nancy Hall Potato pla ants. ~ $2.95 
per “thousand f.o.b., cash with order. Strong wees 
and fair ¢ count. Douglas Plant Co., Alma, Ga 












Inspe oa. aan Rico Potato plants, May- Se re 
livery: 1,0 $1.50; 40,000, $1.40 100,009, $1.20; 
f.o.b Then. "J. Boatright Plant Co., Bristol, Ga, 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
delivery, $1.60 thousand; ten thousand or more, $1.50. 
Government inspected. J. I. Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $1.75 thousand; five thousand or oe. $1.50. 
Satisfactory guaranteed with prompt shipments. G. A. 
Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rico Potate plants, government in- 
spected: one thousand $1.50; five thousand or more, 
1.35 thousand. Prompt shipments guaranteed. J. J. 
joatright, Rockingham, Ga. 








Porto Rico Potato plants, Mitte a inspected, 
chemically treated: 1,000, §$ ; 5,000, $10.50 I 
guarantee safe delivery and pay “transportation charges 
W. L. McClellan, Adel, Ga. 








Genuine Improved purple and yellow skin Porto 
Rican Potato plants: $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.25 pee 
1,000. Government inspected, chemically treate 
prompt shipment. Sims Potato plant Co., 
Georgia 





Pembroke, 





~oee Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants 
$1.50 thousand; over 19 thousand, $1.25. Governme 
inspected. Guarantee good plants and prompt shi 
ment; cash with order. Smith Bros. Plant Co., Bax- 
ley, Ga. 

Porte Rico, 
inspected; impr 
anteed count; 
five thousand or more, $1.15 f.o.b. Bris 
Bristol, Ga 








Nancy Hall Potato plants, government 
ved plants; good strong plants; guar- 
prompt shipment. $1.40 thousand; 
ol Plant Co., 











PLANTS OF REAL QUALITY 


Millions pure Improved Porto Rico and 
Nancy Hall plants. 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 
5,000, $8.75; 10,000, $16.50. Prompt returns 
and healthy plants guaranteed. 


MULLIS PLANT CO. 
Ima, Ga. 


Potato Pienm. —old time Spanish Yellow Yam and 
Southern Queen (like mother used to bake), Porto Rivo 
and Triumph: $2.50, 1,000. Bunch Yam, Big Stem 
Jerseys and Bunch Porto Rico, $2.75; all delivered. 
R. E, Hughes, Dutton, Ala. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, highest quality, $2.25 
thousand, delivered by mail, cash with order. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Five thousand bushels bedded. 
Bullard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 











Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspected, 
postpaid: 1,000, $3; expressed, 10,000 and over, $2.50 
thousand. Immediate shipment. Write for prices 
Flower, Tomato and Pepper plants. Crowell’s Plant 
Farm, Concord, N. C 





Perte Rico Potato plants, highest quality. Order 
now, insure getting early delivery when wanted. Guar- 
antee satisfaction, Price: thousand delivered 
parcel post; $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five 
thousand lots or more; cash with order. Baxley 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 








Early Speckled, rec leaned, Seed Velvets; bushel 
.50; two bushels $2.75. Satisfaction or money back. 
Je H. Palmer, Tenni lle, Ga. 














~ Brabham, Iron and other varietie 
kinds Soy and Velvet, also Mung 
Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 






Cowpeas; all 
Beans. Georgia- 





HOME GROWN AND GUARANTEED 


Small lots: 


pure, sound and true to name. 
53 Biloxis $2.15; 


Otootans $3. saredos $3; 
Mammoth Yellows $1.75. Ask for quantity 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Higher 
prices inevitable account widespread di- 

ersification propaganda. Also Mixed Peas 
and Velvet Beans. Ask for our pamph- 
let, ‘Valuable Information About New 
Varieties of Soybeans.” 


WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND SEED 
FA 








St. Matthews, S. C. 





New crop Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth 
Haberliandt 38 and Biloxi Soybe ans 
Parker & Co., New Bern, N. 


ss: marly Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 bushel. f.0.b. 
shipping point, cash with order; in two-bushel bags. 
Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 


Choice Seed Velvet Beans, Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 
low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Beautifully cleamed Biloxi Soybeans, put up in 2%- 
bushel bags, $1.90 per bushel, f.o.b. Westminster 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Seed Soybeans, new crop, Te- 
cleaned, $1.50; Biloxi $1.65. Prompt shipment. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. J. O. Credle, Swan Quarter, 
N.C. 


Brown, 
Write J. H. 




















Early Speckled, Osceola and Bunch Velvet Beans. 
All varieties Peas and Soybeans. Runner and Spanis‘s 
Peanuts. Potato plants. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 
Georgia. 





CANE 


Cane Seed for Sale.—Orange and Amber for forage; 
Sugar Drip and Texas Seeded Ribbon for syrup. 
Georgia-Caroltina Seed Co., Atlanta. Ga. 


Cane Seed.—Straight Orange, $1.25 bushel; Red 
Top, straight, $1.25; mixed, 9c bust rel; 2%- bushel 
bags. H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville < 


Recleaned Early Red Top, $160; Ear'y Amber, $2; 
Early Orange, $2; all per bushel; 3-bushel bags; check 
with order less 2% for cash. Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

















CLOVER 


Lespedeza, Red and other Clover; 
Herds and other grass seeds. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga, 





Dallis, Carpet, 
Georgia-Carolina Seed 





CORN 
Improved Golden Dent hag Seed Corn, $2.50 per 
bushel. Gates Bros., Rice 
For “Sale —Fall’s = Ensilage ‘seed corn. 
$2.75 bushel. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 











Genuine Tennessee grown Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rican Potato plants, from disinfected seed: Nancy 
Halls, $2.25; Porto Ricans, $2.75 per 1,000, delivered 
Pepper and Tomato plants, 10¢c dozen; 75c, 100; cash 
with order. Hope to fill all orders this year; impos- 
sible last year, Lockhart, Gleason. Tenn, 








Potato Plants.—IIope to begin shipping on or about 
May Ist. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern Yam, 
Haiti, Early Triumph, Japanese Yam, Georgia Buck, 
and old time Spanish, $3 per thousand, parcel post 
prepaid. All potatoes treated against scab and rot. 
Cash with all orders. Cc. Taylor, Maiden, N. C 


Sweet Potato Plants.—We now have four of the 
Tea Hall, Long Vine Porto Rican: 
100, 75c: 300, $1.25; 500, $1.60: 1.000, $3; 5,000, 
$14.50; 10,000, $27. 50. 20,000, $50. Big Stem Jersey 
and Bunch Porto Rican, two new and fine potatoes: 
100, $i; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000. $4.50; 5,000, 
$18.50; 10,000, $34; 20,000, $60.' All stock post paid 
or express paid. Send for folder on potato plants. 
J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. 


PEPPERS 


Leading varieties of Pepper and Tomatoes now ready. 
Postpaid: 100, 50c; collect, $2 per 1.000; 5,000, $7.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, G 


TOMATOES 
Best early varieties Tomato plants: 300, $1, post 
paid. Floyd Arndt, Catawha. N. C. 


Tomato plants, all varieties: 300, $1; mabae $2.50; 
prepaid a. F. _ Pune “h. Newton, N. C 





























iet'e es ear! liest Tomat to plants: 500, 


Teading ); 
post paid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, 


1.000, $2.50; 
\ : 





Dixie, June Pink and Livingston Temato plants: 
100, 50c; 300, $1.25; 500, $2: postpaid. Eureka 
Farms (C'sremont, N. C 








Tomato plants: John Baer, Stone. Livingston Globe 
and Greater Tyaltimore: 100. 50c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.25; postpaid. 5,000, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 
or over, $1 per 1,000, express. Hills Fruit Farm, 
Panama City, Fla. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees..-Salesmen wanted. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 














Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varicties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concerd, Ga. 


SEEDS 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and _ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Fbony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 











Biack Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 





BEANS 
Soybeans. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 
Write City Hay & 





Soybean receivers ane shippers. 
Grain Co., Norfolk, s 


Reel eaned, “sound Mung Be: ans ; $6 pr per er bushel |. Clyde 
McGoldrick, Rutledge, Tenn 

Laredo Soybeans, recleaned; write for prices. John 
Hofmeyer, Williamsburg, Va. 

Soybeans.—Biloxis $1.75; Mammoth Yellows $1.50. 
Perion Harris. Ransomville, N. C. 














Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto Rico, 
Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Potato plants: $2 per 
1.000; five thousand or more, $1.75. Prompt service. 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000: 5.000 
and over, $1.50; prepaid add 75¢ per 1.000. Guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Order now. J. B. Walker, Lenox 
Georgia. 


Porto Rico Sweet Potato sprouts ready to ship. 
Gevernment inspected. $2.50, 1,000; 5.000 and over, 
$2.25 delivered. Cash with order. J. W. Nettles, 
Summerville. 8. C. 








Dublin Seed Company, Dublin, Georgia. — Early 
Speckled Running Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel 








BE arly Speckled Velvet Beans, $1 35 bushel. Quick 
shipments. W. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga, 
Selected Seed.—Mammoth Yellow $1.5 Taredo 


$2 60; Otootans $3. 50. J. M. Hat, Mic aaletown, cs 


Four thousand bushels choice stock Barly Speckle 
Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 

Rov bears —Laredos 2.8: Bfloxis $1.90; Otootans 
50 Pobden $1.60. Winstead-Smith ('o., Ransom- 
ville, N. C. 














“More bushels per 


3iggs’ Corn, direct from growe 
i Peck $1; bushel 


acre; best medium and late plat 
$3 Jas. Moffitt, Ramseur, N _ 

Field selected Mosby’s two-eared white. Early, 
high yielder, long grained, small white eob, hand 
nubbed. TBushel $2.65; half $1. 40. Prompt shipment. 
N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. A 


COTTON 


tig Boll, early 5 lock « otton. Prize 
Kirkwood, Bennetsyille, S.* C. 

















Blue Ribbon 
WwW. # 


winner. 





Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant, selected from bottem 
half, averaged 500 bale per acre; $1 bushel. a, es 
Clark, Castleberry, Ala. 





Coker’s Cleveland cotton seed, strain four, one year 
from the breeder; ginned and grade! on my own gin; 
one dollar a a. cash with order. H. F. Hardy, 
La Grange, N,. 





PEANUTS 


North Carolina Runner variety, farmers stock, good 
seed, 96 pound bag $6.50. Cash with order. yofr 
Mercantile | Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


- PEAS 
For Sale.—Field Peas, Soybeans and Velvet Beans. 
Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga 
Peas, leading vardeties, highest quality, cheap. J. B. 
Coulter, ¢ onnelly Springs, N. C. 











& 


Dublin Seed Company, Dublin, ~ Georgia,—Sound 


mixed Field Peas, $1.75 bushel, 


All varieties Field Peas. Write for seed price Hist. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Peas.—Pest quality. Brabham $2 bushel; Irons $2; 
Clays $1.70; Mixed $1.60. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, 
teorgia, 

Mixed Peas, one ninety; Whippoorwills, New @ras, 
Clays, Blacks, Brabhams, two dollars. D. W. Alex- 
ander, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

Mixed Peas for sale. Fine for hay. $1.75 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Pembroke, N. C. Shipment same day 
we receive check, Pates Supply Soa... Pates.. H.C: 

















Peas.-—-Sound, pure, and pretty; Red Rippers. Clays. 
New Eras amd Whippoorwills, $2 per bushel, cash 
with order. River Bend Farms, Stanfield, N. C. 


Mixed Peas” “$1. 70: Whippoorwil's, 
Eras, Clays, $1.95; Brabhams and S 2.25; La- 
redos $2.70; Biloxis $2.45; Mammoths $1.75; Velveta 
$1.50: Mungs $6. R. N. Etheridge, Jackson. Ga. 

Clay Peas, $1.70 bushel; Mixed Peas, $1.70 bushel: 
tlack Peas $1.90; Unknown, Clays, $2; White Peas, 
Black Eyes, $1.75; Mung Beans, $5 bushel; New Era, 
Whippoorwills and Irons, $1.90 bushel. H. R. Mcela- 
tosh, Hayesville, N. C. 














MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
For Sale.—200 bushels Brabham Peas, $2 bushel. 
Graded, delinted Mexican Big Boll cotton seed, $1.2% 





Scari- 
George 








bushel. Herbert R. Currie, Jackson Springs, N. C. 
COWPEAS SOYBEANS 


VELVET BEANS COTTON SEED 
Choice South Carolina Stock 





Decotan SePheans oo ccccccccsccvesccccsn $3.00 
TANCK) SOPOCANS oc cscccsicccscvccscccsces $2.00 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans ..........- $1.75 
varedo Soybeans 75 
90-Day Velvets ....... 
Osceola Velvets 
Mixed Clay Peas 
95% pure Clays ....... 
97% pure Brabhams $2. 
Lightning Express Cotton Seed ...... $1.10 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed...... $1.00 
Binte sume Wilt-Resistant Cotton 

SPOCT nse eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eens . 
Douthit’s Prolific Seed Corn .......... $2.75 
Lowman Yellow Seed Corn...........+- $2.25 


SHULER & SMOAK 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


(Classified ads, continued on next page) 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edl- 
tion—120,000 circulation. State plainty what edl- 

tion you wish to use. 

Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 

slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Recleaned Running Velvet Beans $1.50; one bushel 
1.75. Bunch Velvet $5; Brabham Peas $2.25; Iron 
2; Mixed Whippoorwills $1.80. First class @ 
Bush Co., parents Ga. 


PLP LLL PALS 








RAR ALALA LL 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 




















Peerless Dark Brown “Leghorn baby chicks. G. P. 
Neatrour, Petersburg, 
Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Anconas, mixed 


fryers; priced 9c up. Prompt delivery. Pinner & Co., 


Suffolk, Va. 








Purebred Barred Rock chicks 11%%c; White Leg- 

6 10c; delivered. Tip Top Poultry Farm, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Chicks.—Tancred White Leghorns 9c; Barred Ply- 


mouth Rocks, Reds, lic. Palmetto Poultry Farms, 


Rock mu, 8. C, 


Our White Leghorn “chicks “are best; $12, 100. 
ments VERRTORCeyS: Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Poultry Farm, Gold Hill, N. C 


‘LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
Heavy laying S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. 
Reds, Barred Rocks and Jersey Black 


Giants. 
HARRIS’ HATCHERY 
Pelham, Ga. 


Quality ( Chicks. —Heavy ~ layers. 
Ss. .80 hundred up. Catalog free. 
Farms, Box 1 16, Parsons, Kansas. 


~ Chicks. —From blue ribbon. Silver “Laced “Wyandottes, 
$16 hundred. Barred Rocks, Reds, $12; postpaid. 
Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. 


Vitality Chic! ks.—State accredited Roc ks, 3, Reds, Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns, 10c. Free book. 
Appleton City Hatchery, ‘Appleton City, Mo. 


Ship- 
Eagle 








Box F, 
Mathis 
breed: 





inane 
Mathis 











BABY CHICKS 


Ferris 265-300 egg strain White Leghorn chicks for 
May delivery: 25, $3; 50, $5.50; 100, $10; 1,000, 
oe. 50; delivered, prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Book your order now. W. A, Todd, Aulander, N. C. 


Biddies. —Excellent “purebreds ; Rhode Island Reds, 
suf? Orpingtons, Barred Rocks, $14 hundred. White 
and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12; Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, $16, Add 2e¢ chick less than hundred. Orders 
filled week received. Prepaid; delivery — 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, Ss. 








faithfulness, square deal ing, ig, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days, Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also, One million chicks for 1927, Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 


Through honesty, 





try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
SLASHING PRICE REDUCTIONS 
STATE ACCREDITED QUALITY 


VITALITY-BRED CHICKS 
6 TO 12 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 
Wonderful breeding for high egg produc- 
tion. Prompt 100% live delivery. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. ‘Order from ad or write 


for catalog. 
50 100 500 





Wh. and Br. Leghorns ..... $3 = $ 9 $42.50 
Anconas, Bf. Leghorns ..... 10 47.50 
Reds, Barred Rocks ......... G00 11 50.00 
Wh. Rocks, Buff Orps. ..... 6.50 12 57.50 
Wh. and S. L. Wyandottes.. 6.50 12 57.50 
Blk. Minorcas, Wh. Orp. ... 7.00 13 62.50 
Heavy Assorted .........00-2 5.00 9 42.50 
Assorted, All Breeds . 4.25 8 39.00 


LINDSTROM HATC HERY & POULTRY 
FARM 


Dept. 101, Clinton, Mo. 





Quality Chicks at Summer Prices.—Most all eggs 
from two-year-old hens. tig giant chicks bred to lay 
and purebred and culled flocks, Hatch by electricity, 
even temeprature, stronger chicks and easy to raise. 
Per 100: Rocks, Wyandottes, White, Black Minorcas, 
$13; Rocks, Anconas, Reds, $10; White and Brown 
Leghorns, Tancred strain, $8; mixed heavy and light, 
$7. Order for less than 100 add 2c per chick. Eggs: 
Leghorns, $1.35 per 15; eggs heavy breeds as per 
above, $1.50 per 15, Exes prepaid and chicks 97 per 
cent live delivery guarantee. Send check with order. 
Box 12, Weaver Farm Chickeries, — Stuarts Draft, Va. 





DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our trapnest records up to 293 eggs year- 
ly. Real layers backed by bonafide high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a hg | business paying 
worth while pro Our prices within 
reach of all. Chick prices reduced after 
May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 
Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 





Baby chicks each Wednesday in May. Rocks or 
Reds, 14c each. Ream strain White oe 180 


each. Hill Crest Farm, Lumberton, 


Carolina Chicks.—Five varieties, from ioe inspect- 
ed and blood tested by the state of North Carolina. 
4 








Asheville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville. 
$10 Chicks.—Purebred White Leghorn, Sheppard 
Anconas; May and June, $10 per 100. Barred Rocks 


$12. Write Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 


Barred Rocks, Reds, English White Leghorns: 100, 
$9; June, July, 48.50; heavy mixed $8.50; mixed $7.50. 
Prepaid live delivery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Half-Price C ui icks, —We have cut our prices almost 
in two. All kinds, Quick shipment. Three color 
catalog free. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 719, 
Butler, Mo. 


MADE- 7 CAROLINA CHICKS AT 
3ARGAIN PRICES 
For the next six weeks we will sell our SUPERIOR 
grades of baby chicks for 



















Large, heavy laying White Leghorns........ $14.00 
Beautiful Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds... .$15.00 
Golden Buff Orpingtons ...... ° 
White (Regal-Doreas) and Si 

NRO OES PFT Tree 


Quantity limited—Rook order now. 
BUNEH POULTRY FARM &. HATCHERY 
Statesville, N 

You don’t always have to pay the most 
The balance of the season you can buy White Leghorn 
baby chicks,. hatchtd from our own flocks. for the 
small price of 12c each. Allport Poultry Farm, Ashe- 
ville, a, > Ste ~ 


~Chieks.—Certified Rocks, Reds, 
inspected, blood tested flocks. 
der official state label, which is your guarantee of 
genuine certified chicks. Priced to sell. Suffolk 
Chick Hatchery, Suffolk, Va. 


for the ial. 


Leghorns, from state 
All chicks shipped un- 





BABY CHICK BARGAINS 


All from blood tested flocks. 
prices for immediate shipment. 
White Leghorns, 


Reduced 


Brown Leghorns and 


Anconas: 100, $12.00; 500, $55.00. 
Rocks, Reds, etc.: 100, $15.00; 500, $70.00. 
Hatch each Thursday. Highest quality 
guaranteed. 


OIL BROODERS 
at wholesale prices. Write for valuable 
free catalog. 
MAXWELL-HEITZ HATCHERY, Inc. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Under State Supervision 





Quality Baby 


Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, 12c; Tancted 
Leghorns, llc. Purebred stock from Shenandoah 
Valley; individually inspected and selected for high 


. Send me your order today. Meyer- 
hoeffer Hatchery, North River, Va. 

Chick prices reduced after May first. State super- 
vised and blood tested stock; Barred and White Rocks, 
Tompkins’ Reds, English Leghorns, Anconas; month 
eld chicks; ten weeks pullets and compeeete: mature 

. Write for new price list. Wilkea Hatchery, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 














ANCONAS 


Anconas Pay.—Babies now $10 hundred; puliets $1. 
Happy Hollow Poultry Farm, Bay Harbor, Fia. 











LEGHORNS 
50 yearling White Leghorn pu'lets, laying, $1.50 
each. Beat low cotton. J. Fred Byrd, Rt. 4, Black- 


stone, Va, 





bred to lay 


Large type English White E 
Walnutdale 


$10 per 100; live delivery 
Leghorn Farms, 


Leghorns, 
guaranteed. 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. 





erry Hollywood White Leghorn cockerels, carrying 
31 36 egg blood. Reautiful specimens reasonably 
Dr. E. H. Lindsay, Altoona, Ala. 





10 WEEK OLD PULLETS 
White Leghorns 


MIDDLEBORO FARM 
Estab. 1915 
, Box &, 


~ Everlay Brown Leghorn chicks; sel st tock; 1 Tor- 
mohlen’s ‘‘special matings,’’ 12%c each. Pullets, 
cockerels, hens. T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 


Pullets.—10,000 eight and twelve weeks. old Single 
Comb White Leghorn pullets from our very heavy lay- 
ing strain. Well developed in every way. At special 
prices. Write for circular. Alabama Leghorns Farms 
Co., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 


Hampton, Va. 




















Young Berkshire brood sows, bred or open, 
months of age, Purebred. Write J, H. 
R.F.D. 4, Box 57, Rustburg, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale.—Big lot of purebred 
weeks old. Garland Ricks, 


at ten 
Riddick, 








Duroc pigs, ten 
Conway, N. C. 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS WE HAVE WON 
THE FIRST PLACE WITH OUR AGED 
HERD, HAVING A RECORD UNEXCEL- 
LED IN THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF 


GOOD HOGS—BREEDINESS, QUALITY 
AND FEEDING CAPACITY. CURLES 
NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Duroc Jersey pigs, ten weeks old, sixty to eighty 
pounds, $15. R. B. Holliday, Jamesville, N. C. 


GUINEA HOGS 


Limited number Big Bone Guinea pigs cz... 
Thompson strain), $10 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write Raymond Davis, Fort Deposit, Ala. 








"POLAND-CHINAS 








Pigs from registered Big Type. Seedland Farm, 
Pendleton, S..¢. 
Vigs from registered eal Type. Mount Pleasant 





Stock Farm, Fairfield, 
Big type pigs, both sex, aligible to registration, $15 
each Charlie Rosson, Trevilian, Va, 





Registered Spotted Poland China hogs for sale at 
reasonable prices. Write Brookside Farm, Middletown, 
Virginia. 





For purebred Big Boned Poland China and _ first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
sedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
purebred. Will trade for Beans 








Bul's and heifers, 





or Peas. Write Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 
Registered Bull Calves, from best blood lines. 
Sunny Home Farm, Gaylord H. French, Prop., 


Draper, N. C. 





GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 





Terwil- 





~ Guerns¢ y Cattle.—Annual sale North Carolina Guern- 
sey’ Breeders’ Association, Asheboro, N. C., Thursday, 
May 19, 1927. Twenty-five purebred females. Three 
bulls of outstanding breeding. Twenty grade Guern- 
sey cows in milk. For catalog write T. D. Brown, 
: M Salisbury, N. C. 


~ HOLSTEINS 


Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and 
for sale. rices right. J. P. Ta: 











heifers 
aylor, Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey cow, 45 pounds milk. 
A. L. Baker, Newton, N. C. 


Pulls, heifers: Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


GOATS 
give prices. Reply to Box 

















Wanted.—Angora goats; 
209, Cornelius, N. C. 

















SHEEP 
~ purebred aig sheep. Write Nat <A. Gregory, 
Oxford, N. 
Two OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Guernseys, Holsteins, Dry milk. Stone 


Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 





If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


For Sale.—25 bred sows and gilts; 





also pigs and 








shoats. Fair Hill Stock Farm, Mechums River, Va. 
DOGS 
Beautiful Fox Terrier male pups, ten dollars. 
Harry Martin, Townville, S. C. 





Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book 












































Pullets.—Barron English strain Leghorns, 8-10-12 on ciseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
weeks old, ready for shipment; also every week from breeding with symptom chart, 48 pages. Illustrated. 
now on. Well developed, raised on free range, all Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
from blood tested flocks under supervision of North 10 26 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

Carolina Department of Agriculture. Pullets shipped EPR RE ee a 
on 48 hours approval, Write for prices, advising how 
many you would want. Beckwith-McAulay Poultry 
hy ®y Py : nantey eae MISCELLANEOUS _ 
Ann Ann nn nnnnnnnnnnnmnnnnnnnnn ae 
WHITE LEGHORNS AUTO SUPPLIES. 
ail’s End strain of “White. Leghorns will produce New Tires.—Highest quality; 30x32, International, 
for you just as many eggs as any other strain of White 50; 29x4.40, Gillette, $7.2 Shipped c.o.d. Georgia 
Teghorns in the world. This is a true statement, not aie Tire Co., Statesboro, Ga. 
a false claim. Write us for low prices on chicks. s 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. se BEE BEE SUPPLIES Fao oi 
= . - Best and “cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
ORPINGTONS for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss 
suff Orpington eggs: 15, $1. Adolphus Turpin, - 
Rt. 2, Pinnacle, N. C. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Eggs from Cook’s S. C. Buff ae $1.50 per For Sa'e.—Lot with filling station. Hettie Watts, 
fifteen. Miss Julia P. Jones, 1, Tobaccoville, Rt. 1, Taylorsville, N. C. 
WW. C. 
same. CEG IRE a er aaa COLLECTIONS" 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 

Parks’ Barred Rocks, 8 weeks, one dollar each. charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 

Ruby Oliver, Crewe, Va. Somerset. Ky. 





Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful. Write for 





our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va. 
White Rocks that please others will please you. 


Exes: $1 per 15; $5 per 100; postpaid. L, Wil- 
C. 


liams, Stokesdale, N. 

Barred Rock males and hatching eggs from pedigreed, 
trapnested stock. Males $5 to : eggs: $2, $ per 
fifteen. Rockwood Farm, Rt. 7, ‘Richmond, Va 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

We are selling our beautiful Red chicks very cheap. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. 
ed by eencene of a 306-egg hen. 
Cc. 











Pens head- 
$2 per 15. G, G. 











Willis, Gastonia, N. 
DUCKS—GEESE 
Pekin duck egEs a > bejehing. $1. 50 dozen. ~ Simp- 
son & Sons, Oxford, 
ex FOWL 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 





TURKEYS 


“Bronze » turkey eges, $6 per dozen, Mrs. J. Ww. 
Ifendricks, Pickens, S. C. 


Giant big type, heavy weight Bronze turkey eggs. 
50c each; 100, $40. Associated Poultry Farm, Hudson, 
lilinois, 

Big Bourbons.—Gentle, easily raised chicken hens; 
fui instructions all orders. Quality eggs: e 0, 12; 
2nd: $6, 12. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, 


eee 











AI 





PDA AAAS 





June and July Prices: 50 (00 (000 
Ferris str. W. Leghorns. $4.50 $8.00 aes 
70. 





Shelley’s Br. Leghorns. 4.50 8.00 
Basom’s B Rocks. 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Rhode Island Reds..... 5.50 10 00 90.00 
Black Minorcas ........ by] 11.00 100.00 
A ends 4.00 7.00 60. 
Special handli “100% live arrival 


> paid. 
guar, JUNIA a Po LTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Rank, Richmond, Va. 

Registered Berkshire ven. weed gilts, young males. 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, 











CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 








FARM MACHINERY 

Complete portable sawmill for sale; 

J. Dudley Woodard, N. Emporia, Va. 
HAY 


Hay, all varieties. Ask for delivered prices. Harry 
Gates Company, Jackson, Mich. 


HONEY 


Fancy bulk comb Honey. Ten pound pails, © to 
case, $10; five pound pails, twelve to case, $10.50 
W. B. Bradley, Fargo, Ga, 





almost new. 











The Progressive Farmer 
PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


ICE BOXES 


That will hold one 300-pound block of 
ice and still leave plenty of room for milk, 
cream, food and drinks. Made especially 
for farm homes and_ stores. Shipped 
C.0.D. so you can inspect them before 
you pay. Only $20.00. Write today. 

STAHL & STROUD 
Kinston, N. C. 

















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 








on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point. 
Learn Stenography at. home in 10 weeks for $50. 


Simplified system. P.F.S. McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Arsenate of Lead and Dry Lime ‘Sulphur. _ “Georgia- 
Carolina’ Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. “\. hewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when _Teceived, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


~‘Pobacco. —Kentucky sweetleaf, mellow with age. 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50; chewing $2. 
Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


“Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn, 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.40; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
either vrade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
ggg Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
», Biggs. 


WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


een 
Wanted.—Indian relics. Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. 
second-hand Scroggs, 





























Wanted.—Large incubator. 
c. 


3rasstown, N 


Wanted.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where, Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 








Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps, and water sys- 
tems. S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


eee 
Qj 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 








Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., . he 
you get permanent government position. W rite him 
immediately. 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes t . For free booklet 
— Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


_____ AGENTS WANTED 


Greensboro Nurseries, 





Das 
PA 





aeeenn 


Farmer salesmen wanted. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 


perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Rrra 





Concord 











tig Profits.—Steady income, our line food products, 
toilet artic’es, soaps. No cash or experience needed 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Easy money wearing free shirts. Be my local dis- 
tributor. Greatest, values ever offered. Big profits. 
Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. E-262, 1220 Jackson 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 4 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. seria package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take or- 
ders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income, Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOR MFG. CO. 
5-252 C Street, Boston, Mass. 





Agents.—100% profit; wonderful little article. Some- 
thing new; sells like wildfire. Carry in pocket. Write 
at once for free sample offer. Mgr., 


Albert Mills, 
9321 Monmouth, k 


Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell nationally known 
Pure Silk Hosiery, Amazing values. Experience un- 
necessary. Free sample outfit mailed immediately. 
Chis Silk Hosiery Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. Pvl, 
*hicago. 


Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by es —Films developed free; 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Agents $17.50 Daily.—Bonus besides. Auto furnish- 
ed. Introduce finest Hosiery. Seven months guaran- 
tee. New selling plan gets business fast. No experi- 
nee needed. Write for samples. Betterknit Textile 
Co., Silk 237, Greenfield, Ohio. 











MOTORCYCLES 
Motorcycle Bargains.—Used, rebuilt. Guaranteed. 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 


818 Broadway, Colo. 


NUT CRACKER 


~~ Adjustable Nut. Cracker for all nuts. 


Denver, 








Splits shell 





away from kernel, Price $7.50; spgstal offer, $& to 
June. Clark Nut Co., Harrisbure, Pa. 
PATENTS 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘“‘Hdéw 
to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. - 
munications stiictly dential. . careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-M_ Security Sank qpullcing es er 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, c. 


Agents $240 Month.—Dri-Klean-It makes any car 
look like new. Removes mud, grease, tar, road oil all 
in one operation. No soap or water used. Cleans any 
ear for 10c. Exclusive territory. Make $5,000 a year. 
Write for free sample. American Accessories C0, 
Desk 1037, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Just Out.—Amazing new air burning Self-Heating 
Flat Iron. Housewives wild about it. Cuts ironing 


time in half, saves 779 steps per average ironing. 
No tubes. No ee Sells fast. $90 a week casy- 
No capital needed, a delivering. New plan. Write 


quick for territory and free outfit offer. Akron Lamp 


Co., 1022 Iron St., Akron, Ohio, 





do. Introduce 12 mont Hosiery. 57 
styles, 39 colors, for women, children; including 
latest ‘‘silk to the top ladies’ Hose. No capital oF 
cxpartonce neoded. We r samples. i 

for your own New plan. Baeochee Hosiery 
Company, Road Sool, Cincinnati, Ohi 


Agents. —$13.80 daily (im advance); spare time will 
hs guaranteed 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
Riverside Chicks 


Special Low Prices 


For May and June we have cut our prices fa 











about 4th, but quality remains the same, 
Write for new 48-page free catalog de- 
scr ine our 200 flocks (30,000 hens, 14 
breeds and strains), all state inspected and 

blo tested. We also give every customer 
a 72-page practical poultry book free and, Pat. on. 
make and back up.a guarantee which no Other hatch- 
ery can make. 

Thousands of fine 10 weeks old pullets ready to ship 
abuut May lst. The same excellent quality as River- 
si Chicks; ask for illustrated price list. 


Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


BABY CHICKS 


PRICES FOR MAY 
2 50 





1,000 
8. C. W. Leghorns. iY vad $5.50 $10. 00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
Barred Rocks........ 3. 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
De, 1, ROAR ook $: 30 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Sil. Led. Wyandottes 4. 00 7.50 14.00 65.00 .. 
Assorted chicks .---. 2.50 4.25 8.00 38.00 75.00 
100% live arrival, post paid, guaranteed 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Prices in lots of 
White Wyandottes 





. st 30 7 30 $14.00 


Barred Rocks .......... 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Rhode Island Reds .... 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Heavy Mixed Chieks ... 3.00 5.50 10.00 

From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 
stock, 100% arrival postpaid. 


Valuable booklet free. 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 





Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 
BABY CHICKS! ,cQuitreo 


All breeders culled and banded with state bands and 
state inspected. Priced as follows: 100 500 sf, 
Barred and White Rocks, BR. C. 

and G0. eee: ora cuue pecces $15.00 $72.50 $140.00 
White and Silver Wyandottes, Buff 


Orpingtons, 8. . Whites 16.00 77.50 150.00 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 

ANIMES Woo titack aivieas seen teen 13.00 62.50 120.00 

ted, all varieties, 10c straight; all heavy 12c 





100% 
ank reference. 


live arrival guaranteed. Postage paid 


MODERN navoasey 
t. Blanchard, Ohio 





Box P, 


' Baby Chicks | 


“Hatched Right” 

Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 

dottes, Anconas, mixed, l4e up. 100% live quick 

delivery. Buckeye and Newtown Brooders, express 

paid. Instructive catalog. ‘Our chicks live.” 

LITTLE CEDARS FARM 

Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N. C. 

il 


BABY CHIX 

From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 

S. C. White Leghorns......... $10.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns......... 4 
Barred Rocks. ........2-.eessee- i 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Broilers or Mixed Chix........ $ 8 
hite Leghorns, direct 























> Wyckoff strain 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 
safe delivery guaranteed. 

J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., 





100% prepaid 


Box 5! 





| COTTON ASSOCIATION MEET- | 
| INGS NEXT FRIDAY 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








EGINNING with county conven- 
tions to be held at 2 p. m., Friday 
afternoon, May 13, the regular elections 
of directors of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association will be held. 
County delegates will be elected in 
each county where 1,000 bales or a 
majority fraction of this 1,000 bales 
have been delivered to the .association 
this season. Therefore each county in 
which 500 bales have been delivered will 
be entitled to one delegate. These coun- 
ty delegates will attend the district con- 
vention in each of the ten districts at 2 
p. m., on May 17. Here the delegates 
nominate two members for directors and 
designate pollholders for final election. 


The general election takes place on June 
7 when the members in each of the ten 
districts elect their director, one to the 
district. The new directors so elected 
then take charge of the affairs of the as- 
sociation and attend the regular annual 
meeting of the association membership 
to be held in the offices of the associa- 
tion at Raleigh on June 20. The by-laws 
require that at least 3,000 members shall 
be present and voting either in person or 
by mail at this meeting. 

Following are the districts together 
with the counties in each and the num- 
ber of bales of cotton so far delivered 
from each county. As one delegate is al- 
lowed for each 1,000 bales or majority 
fraction thereof, it is easy to see that 
each county is entitled to the number of 
delegates shown in the parentheses after 


.that county’s deliveries :— 


District No. 1.—Warren, 
gate; Halifax, 6,650 (7); 
(7). 

District No. 2.—Nash, 5,569 
gates; Edgecombe, 4,531 (5). 
District No. 3.—Pitt, 965 
Bertie, 690 (1); Beaufort, 
District No. 4.—Wayne, 


1,332 bales, 1 dele- 
Northampton, 6,545 


bales, 6 dele- 


bales, 1 delegate; 
1,031 (1). 


4,768 bales, 5 dele- 





igh grade profit makers. All our breeders are 
er State —~ oF Blood ge ke a Bacillary 
he nod gem oem b Reds eas 


hite Leghorns. Bhp 


IK deli CATALOG FREE, 
~ at EAL HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 





gates; Lenoir, 660 (1); Duplin, 1,503 (2). 
District No. 5.—Johnston, 4,913 bales, 5 del- 
egates; Wilson, 813 (1). ; 
District No. 6.—Wake, 3,448 bales, 3 dele- 
gates; Franklin, 1,631 (2); Harnett, 5,266 (5). 
District No. 7.—Sampson, 4,500 bales, 4 dele- 
gates; Cumberland, 7,663 (8); Bladen, 1,371 (1). 
District No. 8.—Robeson, 9,368 bales, 9 dele- 
gates; Richmond, 3,487 (3); Scotland, 6,319 (6); 
Hoke, 4,748 (5); Moore, 1,577 (2); Lee, 764 (1); 
Chatham, 578 (1); Montgomery, 1,829 (2). 
District No. 9.—Rowan, 1,812 bales, 2 dele- 
gates; Cabarrus, 2,245 (2); Stanley, 1,185 (1); 
Union, 2,780 (3); Anson, 5,497 (5); Mecklen- 
burg, 1,472 (1). 
District No. 10.—Rutherford, 569 bales, 1 del- 
egate; Cleveland, 3,325 (3); Gaston, 1,006 (1); 
Lincoln, 1,290 (1); Catawba, 1,288 (1); Iredell, 


1,799 (2). 





Banner Baby Chicks 


The baby chick season is drawing to a close. Get 
ad reduced May prices on BARRED ROCKS, WHITE 

OCKS, REDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS, WHITE 
WYANDOTTES: WHITE LEGHORNS, BROILER 
CHICKS. Our broiler chicks are composed of the all 
heavy breeds listed, assorted, priced lower—the best 
bree(is you can get for broilers. 100% delivery. Get 
catalog and prices. 


McGaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. 


‘Reduced Prices | 


On Howard Farm famous White Leghorn Chicks, 
for May and June. Stock inspected and blood 
tested by N. C. Dept. of Agri. Our special in- 
structions tells how ‘to successfully raise these 
chicks. Write for them and low prices. Prices from 
ten cents up. Contest pen averaged 236 eggs each. 


| HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


From breeders of size and type, sired by pedigreed & 
males, produced under the right conditions. Liter- & 
ally thousands ready for shipment every w 
am in position to make prompt shipment. 100% safe 
arrival guaranteed. Before you buy May chicks i 
will be to your interest to get my new low prices 
Free illustrated catalog. Breeder of quality S. C 
White Leghorns sixteen years; thousands of satis- 
fied customers. North Carolina’s oldest and larg- 
est. producer of White Leghorn Baby Chicks. 


EG) CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N.c. @ 


Carolina Chicks! 


State blood tested; reasonably priced, easily raised, 
profit producing Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes. 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, Asheville, N.C. 


CHICKS! 


B. Rocks and R. I. $12 per 100; W. Leghorns, 
$10 per 100; Heavy Mined $10 per 100; Light Mixed, 
3 00. Write for prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 
Mer OnE 
RICHFIELD, PA. 


Th 
THE MONROE HATCHERY. 







































| PELLAGRA CHALLENGES | 
| ATTENTION . 


N OUR Southern States, the ravages 

of pellagra, that fearful leprosy-like 
disease of the human body. justify the 
grave concern with which its increasing 
prevalence is viewed by health officers 
and physicians. From North Carolina 
to Louisiana, pellagra is running up its 
death toll with disquieting rapidity. 

The health reports show also three 
other disturbing facts: (1) Pellagra is a 
rural as well as a city disease, with great 
probability that it is of rural rather than 
city origin; (2) for every death it causes, 
there are ten people sick with the disease ; 
(3) 92 (or one-fifth) of North Carolina’s 
458 deaths from pellagra in 1926 occur- 
red in our three hospitals for the insane, 
indicating its terrible effect upon the mind 
as well as body of its victims. 

3ut there is good hope, the authorities 
assure us, that the plague can be checked 
and eventually extinguished by a simple 
but complete diet that may be easily pro- 
vided on every farm. 

Because deliverance through such a 
remedy is intimately tied up with the live- 
at-home program every farmer should 
adopt, we have asked Dr. Register to tell 
our readers in this issue about the preven- 





Special MAY and JUNE PRICES 
On HI-GRADE CHICKS 







Rocks and Reds, $12 per 100; $57.50 for 500. White Wyandottes, $14 per 
100; $65 for 500. White Leghorns, $11 per 100; $50 for 500. Heavy Mixed, 
$10 per 100; $47.50 for 500. All breeds mixed, $8 per 100; $40 for 500. 
Less than 100 chicks add le per chick. Order direct from this ad. We can 


ship you chicks any i or Thurs. in May and June. Send $1.00 with order 
and we will ship C.O 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., TROUTVILLE, VA. 























cHicnk PRICES 
SLASHED f° aSTTom 


NOW Quality Talks Price, While they last you cansecure 
at lowest prices chicks with aristocratic egg breeding of 
the South’s foremost flocks. From Norman, pioneer 
poultryman, oldest and largest in the South. Blood- 
tested. State Accredited. The vitality needed for warm 
















Spring days. Only a penny more than ordinary kinds, 
but you buy Success and = i ° and Worry. 
Ship tee. Wed. Fri. 100 500 =. 1000 
& Br. Leghorns a 50 #00 $9.75 $47.50 $ 95 NOW—AMAZING LOW 

one Rg Reds, Buff Orps. 3.75 2.00 67.50 110 PRICES on State Accred- 

. Wyand., Wh. Orps. re +80 2. 60 62.50 120 ited Chicks. All popular breeds. 
Mixed for Broilers ........ 325 5.50 9.50 45.00 8 Many vt = — i<—— 
20% with order. Balance before shipment. Start price: ¥ aluanle poultsy manus 
for the City of Success with C. A. Norman, the Ford dof i \ ire this big chick sale 
Baby Nees peor p ammmggin ad at aa mal State Pm 
prices orders from satisfi customers dou page ee : 
those 1926. Catalog and folder on chick raising FREE. ~ Box 236 Butler, Mo. 











C.A.NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. | CHicKs THAT GROW FROM HENS THAT LAY 
100% Live we we 

‘ mE Tags 350% 51008 

White Leghorns .... 3.2 50. 7. 00 12°00 57.50 $110.00 

KENTUCKY Baby Chicks} | itrea tock... 4:00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 

Shipped C.O.D. } | Rhode Island Reds.. 4:50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 

Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 


"7 Asst’d, 
Wetakethe risk. If chicks are desired C.O.D., enclose $1 with order. 
Send only $1.00 PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 
and pay postman 


Herbert Miller, Prop., Richfield, Pa. 
the rest after you get 


chicks. Pure bred stock selected by expert judge. 
ne ee 1) nse e <5 
100% alive, prepaid. Accredited. 50 


Our catalog shows many beautiful 
6 310 $47.60 320 








views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 

















Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. Barred Rocks 1 62.00 

y 3 . » we. Reds. Wyand. Wh, itocks, Ane, Gros, 12 65.00 110 
Brahmas 100. »..$15; Assorted 100...... $8. Gatatoa FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY nus. - = COLUMBIA, Mo. 





REDS, ROCKS, 


C H I * K LEGHORNS 


Hatched as good as the best from purebred, culled 
flocks. 10c and up; shipped C. O. D. 100% live de- 
livery. Circular free. 


BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, Box A, McClure, Pa. 


| PUREBRED 


JENNINGS-QUALITY wcancens, Socciat tow 


prices for May and June. Customers flocks average over 
216 eggs per pullet. ae, 10 cents each and up. 


Illustrated folder FREF 
Jennings Poultry Farms, “Box P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


























Quality Guernseys at Auction! 
Three Sales at Trenton Fair Grounds, Trenton, N. J. 
National Guernsey Sale—Thursday, May 12, 1927— 


85 Head of the Breed’s Choicest Specimens. 9 bulls, 57 matrons, 
Offering includes 4 class leaders. 


20 heifers. 


Coventry — Florham — Dunwalke — Rockingham — Friday, 
May 13 1927— 65 head. Federal Accredited. Negative to the agglu- 


tination test for contagious abortion. 


Highlands Dispersal — (W. H. Gratwick, Prop.) — Thursday, 
June 2, 1927, 50 head Ne 


Breidablik Farm Guernsey Sale — At the Farm, Wilmington, 


Delaware, Wednesday, June 15, 1927, 7 head from Breidablik, 


and Sunny Ridge. Herds 
Federal Accredited, blood tested for abortion. 40 cows with records-.up to 763 
pounds B. F. 29 beautiful young heifers. 


Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-Annual Sale—June 16th, Maryland 


State Fair Grounds, Timonium, Maryland. $%,he"4: ifs from 


Gerar Guernseys. 
Timonium. 


Border Raider Guernsey Breeders’ Association’s Annual Sale— 
Waddington Farm, Wheeling, W. Va., Tuesday, June 28th. 
50 head. 


Plus Ultra Guernseys. 








Write for Catalogue of Sales You are Interested in Attending. 


The Herrick-Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Maryland 























15 bulls up to the usual standard of these offerings at | 









































































Annual Meeting and Sale 


NORTH CAROLINA GUERNSEY 
| BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Asheboro, N. C., Thursday, May 19, 1927 


25 Purebred Females. Bred and Open Heifers. 
Cows in Milk. 3 Bulls of Outstanding Breeding. 
20 High-grade Guernsey Cows. 

Cows in Milk and Due to Freshen. 


| SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR DAIRYMEN! | 





























For Catalog Address 


T. D. BROWN, Sales Manager, Salisbury, N. C. 











tion of pellagra hy a proper diet. 
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The Most 
Outstanding Achievement 


in Chevrolet History! 


Never before so 


many fine car 


features at such low prices -- 


In developing the Most Beau- 
tiful Chevrolet and announcing 
it at amazing new low prices, 
Chevrolet achieved the outstand- 
ing triumph of its long and suc- 
cessful history. 


Overnight, these new and su- 
premely beautiful cars were 
hailed as the greatest sensation 
of America’s greatest industry! 


Bodies by Fisher . . . beaded, 
paneled and finished in attrac- 
tive shades of lustrous Duco. . . 
smartened by narrowed front 
pillars, upholstered in rich and 
durable new fabrics . . . com- 
pletely appointed, even to door 
handles located in the center of 
all doors. 


Emphasizing the inherent 
beauty of the bodies themselves 
are certain new features of design 
previously regarded as marks of 
distinction exclusive to a few of 
the leaders in the high price 


field—heavy full-crown one- 
piece fenders, bullet-type lamps 
and “fish-tail” modeling, which 
lendsa distinguished sweep to the 
rear deck contours of the Road- 
ster, Coupe and Sport Cabriolet. 
A new AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner, added to the famous 
Chevrolet motor, assure power- 
ful, smooth performance over 
even a longer period of time. A 
full 17” steering wheel, coinci- 
dental steering and ignition lock, 
improved transmission, a larger, 
more massive radiator, new gas- 
oline tank with gauge, new tire 
carrier mounted on the frame 
and rigidly braced—all these are 
also standard equipment on the 
Most Beautiful Chevrolet. 


See the nearest Chevrolet deal- 
er. Drive the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet over country roads or 
city streets. Learn for yourself 
why it is the most outstanding 
achievementin Chevrolet history! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Se ee ee cae! NI 


AT L 


Oo. 


The Mo 


Beautiful Chevrolet 


in Chevrolet History 


AN) ee ‘ 
\ i Y ented Wee ace 


Qhe COACH 


‘595 


cous 625 
a 6 g 5 
cities 7 15 
LANDAU "745 
rounme "525 
19Q0n ‘49 + 


TRUCK 
(Chassis Only) 


6.5 
trucxk 395 
(Chassis Only) 


All Prices FO.B Flint. Mich. 


Balloon tires now standard 
on all models. In addition to 
theses low pricesChevrolet’s 
delivered prices include the 
lowest handling and financ- 
ing charges now available. 


WwW C QO S$ 





